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Around the fifteenth century B.C., brave warriors of an equestrian people 
called Thracians proudly rode the great range (Thrace) to be found in the 
eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula, in what is present-day Bulgaria. Epics 
of Homer and Greek myths made them somewhat known, but by and 
large their life and travail had been shrouded in mystery. After World War 
II, archaeological finds made it clear what an exceptionally high degree of 
civilization was attained by these ancient Thracians, who had early formed 
their own unique tribal society and made contacts with Scythians, Greeks, 
Persians and other neighbouring nations. Thus it was that the Thracians 
made their colorful debut, moving out from mythology into the pages of 
human history. 

We are extremely pleased and privileged to be able to hold this Exhibition 
of Thracian Treasures from Bulgaria in Japan, through the courtesy of the 
People's Republic of Bulgaria, at a time when this Thracian antiquity is gradually 
being more and more brought to light. At the same time, besides the interest 
the exhibition has naturally evoked among many people here, the event is also 
of great academic significance. Thus far Japan has been able to become ac- 
quainted with the cultural legacy of countries with agrarian peoples such as 
China, Mesopotamia and Egypt, but we have had hardly a glimpse of equestrian 
peoples who swung their steeds about so fiercely in the name of "freedom." 
Hence, the present exhibition is culturally epoch-making for us all. 

This exhibition brings together approximately 560 objects from some 25 
National Museums in Bulgaria, Many of them are wrought in gold and reflect 
craftsmanship of great value, both artistic and archaeological. Dating from the 
Pre-Thracian prehistoric times (sixth millennium B.C.) up to the reign of the 
Roman Empire (the third century A.D.), the exhibition items offer a chronolo- 
gical view of civilizations in this district, Thrace. 

We wish to express the heartfelt hope that the holding of this Exhibition will 
occasion further ongoing cultural exchanges between the People's Republic of 
Bulgaria and Japan, and that friendly relations and mutual understanding will be 
furthered. May we also proffer our profound thanks to the government of the 
People's Republic of Bulgaria for its generous and unfailing co-operation in all 
that concerns the realization of the Exhibition. 
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Long ago, in the vast steppes stretching away into the heart of the Eurasian 
continent, there were once many tribes or the federations of the tribes of an 
equestrian people chiefly engaged in stock-raising. Their oppression of the 
civilized areas to the south is recounted in the annals of both East and West, and 
in the West they were known as the Scythians and Thracians. In his History, 
Herodotus made mention of these brave equestrian peoples, and the Thracians 
had earlier been cited in the Epic of Homer. However, while the Scythians 
and their distinctive equestrian culture had caught the interest of the West, 
thanks to archaeological finds, the Thracians were all but unknown up to 
World War II. The recent and rapid wave of archaeological research being 
conducted in the People's Republic of Bulgaria on Thracian sites is said to be 
gradually bringing its history and culture to light. 

A good portion of the many golden artefacts, which form the cultural inheri- 
tance dating from the early agrarian period up to the classical age of the Thracians, 
has been exhibited in Paris, London, and New York. These exhibitions brought 
rave notices for the exquisite aesthetic and scientific value evidenced by the 
objects displayed. 

Through the kind auspices of the government of the People's Republic of 
Bulgaria, some 560 of these treasures of Thracian antiquity have been brought 
to Japan for display in Tokyo, Nagoya and Okayama. It is no exaggeration 
to call this an event of immense cultural significance for us all in Japan, for this 
is the first time that we have ever found on display, not individual works, but 
a full-scale exhibition which gives us an overall understanding of the cultural 
aspects of this equestrian people of ancient Thrace. Thus, "The Exhibition of 
Thracian Treasures from Bulgaria" is an event of overwhelming importance, 
for it gives a panoramic view of the entire sweep of Thracian culture, since 
the time before it emerged until it disappeared, a culture that along with that 
of the Scythians represents the equestrian peoples of antiquity. 

Let me express our sincere thanks to the Committee for Culture of the 
People's Republic of Bulgaria for their great favour, which made this exhibition 
realized. We owe much to the Chunichi Shimbun, the Japan Foundation, the 
Ancient Orient Museum, and many scholars for their contributions towards the 
realization of the exhibition. 

Prince Mikasa 



Knowledge is a heritage, contemporaneity is a continuation of the Ancient. 
Hence Cultures and Civilizations do not disappear leaving no trace. Their 
supreme achievements are entangled in the new evolutionary phenomena of the 
progress of humanity. 

Being a cradle of ancient civilizations, a crossroad and a meeting point between 
the Occident and the Orient, Bulgaria is the historical inheritor and successor 
of the Thracian, Hellenic-Roman, Slavonic, Proto-Bulgarian and Byzantine 
Cultures. Therefore our country, lead by the noble desire to accomplish in 
our times the eternal ideal of an allround and harmoniously developed per- 
sonality, which is the devine right of Man, is greatly concerned for the discovery, 
thorough research and propagation of its cultural past. We consider it our 
duty to share these treasures with the other people, to associate with them making 
use of the mutual and most accessible language of Art. Thus national self- 
consciousness can achieve its real height and develope its utmost criterion. Thus 
our sincere efforts to achieve understanding, friendship and lasting peace amongst 
the people inhabiting our planet are incarnated according to the laws of Beauty. 

We do hope that the people of Japan, who is an inheritor of great traditions, 
will discover in the character, the biography, in the expressive refinement and 
symbolics of Thracian Art one of the roads towards the spirituality and the 
strength of the Bulgarian. 

The inborn feeling to exquisiteness of the Japanese people will be the other 
component needed for the creation of the magic from the contact between two 
geographically distant, yet close in their spiritual being cultures. 




Lyudmila Zhivkova 

Chairman of the Committee for Culture 
of the People's Republic of Bulgaria 
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The Exhibition of Thracian Art and Culture in the Bulgarian Lands 

Alexander Foil 



This exhibition has had an unusual fate. The idea of forming it was first 
mooted by Ivan Venedikov in 1972, and he was responsible for arranging it. 
Somewhat later more articles, found by Bulgarian archaeologists in the course 
of excavations in the following years, were added to it. The exhibition thus 
continued its life, supplemented and enriched, in many exhibition rooms all 
over the world. 

The collection is still growing: The Thracological interdisciplinary re- 
searches are centred in Bulgaria, at the Institute of Thracology of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences. This institute was also first founded in 1972. The 
exhibition illustrates a considerable part of this co-ordinating research centre and 
even to a certain extent, the development of the science concerned with Thrace 
and the Thracians. It has passed two Congresses on Thracology (Sofia, 1972 
and Bucharest, 1976), and will probably also be in existence for the Third Cong- 
ress which will be held in Vienna in 1980, under the patronage of the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences. 

For millions of people Thracian art has become an intermediary between 
them and Bulgaria. There became well-known that this country which has 
had only one century of free life behind it (Bulgaria's Liberation from Ottoman 
Domination was a result of the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-1878), is fully aware 
of the importance of its historical heritage. The Bulgarian people, who laid 
the foundations of the socialist period in their history through an armed anti- 
fascist uprising on September 9, 1944, have proved to be as greatly concerned 
with building up a modern socialist state, as they are in preserving the heritage. 
In the consciousness of the Bulgarians, the past is inseparable from the present and 
the future. 

The 1300th Anniversary of the foundation of the Bulgarian State is to be 
marked in 1981 with the same consciousness, and preparations for the celebra- 
tion of this outstanding event have already been put in hand. 

ETHNOGENESIS OF THE THRACIANS 

The Thracians formed a comparatively united ethno-cultural tribal community, 
which inhabited a territory in the Carpathians (nowadays it is the Socialist 
Republic of Romania) and from the Carpathians to the South, as far as the 
Aegean Sea, including several of the islands in this sea, at least, Samothraki, 
Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, Naxos and Delos, as well as certain regions of European 
Hellas (today Greece). This tribal community was bounded on the West by 
the Iilyrians: the boundary ran approximately between the rivers Timok and 
Morava, and the rivers Vardar and Strouma, from the basin of the Danube to 
the Bay of Thessaloniki. The Black Sea, the ancient Pontus, bounded the 



Thracian lands to the East, but to the north-east Thracian groups were found 
in the territory between the rivers Dnieper and Dniester, and in the Bosporian 
Kingdom (today the Crimean Peninsula in the USSR), and to the south-east in 
North- Western Anatolia, in Bythinia. 

This map of the Thracian territory in the European South-East and the North- 
West of Asia Minor is enlarged to the maximum. It is valid for the period from 
the fifth to the third century B.C., but not in all its parts. It changed about this 
time, particularly in the region of classical Hellas and Aegean Islands, where the 
presence of pre-Hellenic groups had been mentioned in history and in literary 
works. Changes in the map were due to the numerous components of the 
Thracian people who, according to Herodotus, were the most numerous known 
to him after the Indian people. They were also due to interaction with neigh- 
bouring ethno-cultural communities, and to the frequent movements of tribes, 
or related tribes from the north-east to the south-west, and from the south-west 
to the north-east of the Thracian world. 

The multiconstituency of the Thracian ethno-cultural community, its interac- 
tion with other communities and its migrations are phenomena of an ethnogenet- 
ic character, as long as ethnogenesis is considered as a process, and not as a single 
act. The stratification of settlements (village mounds), the type of archaeological 
material and ornamentation form the material unity of culture in the Thracian 
lands during the whole period of the use of bronze alloy, i.e. from the end of the 
fourth to the end of the second millennium B.C. The transition to the Iron 
Age, i.e. towards the end of the second millennium B.C. was not an accident. 
The toponymy, the anthroponymy in part, and the theonomy of the Thracian 
linguistic traces, preserved in and after Homer in Hellenic expression and in 
certain epigraphic monuments of the Thracian in Hellenic letters, also convince 
us that in these extensive periods of time the culture of the population was in 
an evolutionary unity. 

Therefore, for the moment, the beginning of the ethnogenetic phenomena 
can be juxtaposed with the beginning of the Bronze Age. However, their 
pre-history lies at the end of a brilliant Neolithic and Chalcolithic culture, the 
synthesis of which was found in the necropolis near Varna. This synthesis 
contains ethno-cultural elements from Anatolia, from the steppes in the south- 
western regions of the European part of the USSR and Romania, and from the 
Southeastern European (Carpathian-Balkan) zone. In other terms, elements 
of the Anatolian culture (sixth to fourth millennium B.C.), of the Kurgan culture 
and of the culture of Goumelnitsa-Karanovo are interwoven in the final, supreme 
phase of the development of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic population. 

The Thracian ethno-cultural community was formed on this foundation. 



The Thracians as one of the equestrian 
peoples of ancient Eurasia 

Namio EGAMI 



Tt is doubtless that the Thracians were scattered in a very 
wide area of the eastern part of the Balkan peninsula, south 
of the Danube, including sometimes the northern part of 
the Aegean district, the west of Anatolia and the western 
part of Ukraine, since the time between the fifteenth and 
the eighth century B.C. But as for the origin of the 
people, there has been yet no established theory, though 
there were many opinions of its origin such as indigenous, 
migratory or mixed. However the Thracians belong no 
doubt to the Indo-European peoples, and both of the epic 
of Homer and the history of Herodotus describe that they 
were well-known among their neighbours as one of the 
most brave equestrian peoples. They made deffensive 
wars against foreign enemies such as Scythians and Sarma- 
tians from northeast, Celts from northwest, and Mace- 
donians and Greeks from the south, while they gaind much 
by transit trade and had continued to exist until the first 
century A.D. when the Roman Empire annexed Thracia 
and incorporated it to one of its provinces. During 
these times, the Thracians were defeated by the army of 
Darius the Great of the Old Persian Empire in the end of 
the sixth century B.C., and conquered by Philip II of Mace- 
don, his son Alexander the Great and Alexander's general 
Lysimachos one after another in the later half of the fourth 
century B.C. In these days, they were under the controles 
of the foreign countries and influenced by the Old Persian 
civilization or by the ancient Orient civilization through 
the Persians in the fifth century B.C. and the former part 
of the fourth century B.C., and much overwhelmed by the 
Hellenistic civilization after the third century B.C. Ac- 
cordingly the Thracian culture seems to be divided in four 
periods in the general. The first period between the thir- 
teenth and the seventh centuries B.C., was so to speak the 
dawn of the Thracian peoples. The second period between 
the sixth and the fourth century B.C., was the age of the 
maturity of the Thracian culture as that of the equestrian 
people, and the age of the full display of the Eurasian 
characteristics of that culture. The third period of the 
former half of the third century B.C. was the time for the 
equestrian culture of the Thracians and the Hellenism of 



the Greeks to unite to each other, and created the Thracian 
equestrian culture in Hellenistic style. The fourth and the 
last period of the latter half of the third century and after 
was the time when the Hellenization of the Thracian cul- 
ture advanced more deeply and changed itself into the so- 
called "Thraco-Hellenistic culture" in which the tradi- 
tional elements peculiar to the Thracian culture were yet 
retained, but the external appearance of the culture changed 
greatly to that of the classical civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

The Exhibition of the Ancient Thracian Gold Treasures 
in Japan which has been realized by the special favours 
and careful considerations of the government of the People's 
Republic of Bulgaria, is one of the epoch-making ex- 
hibitions of the world-important treasure of the Thracian 
culture as its center, tracing back to the early farming 
culture of the indigenous of ancient Thracia and the bronze 
culture of the dawn of the Thracian people, and going 
down to the Hellenistic or Greco-Thracian periods of the 
Thracians. 

At this Exhibition we can see the whole aspects of the 
wonderful Thracian cultural inheritances through the 
collection of more than five hundred pieces of antiquities 
which can not help giving strong impression on all visitors 
with its richness and gorgeousness of gold objects, its 
peculiarity of the culture as equestrian, and its boldness 
of the formative expression concentrating solely on animal 
style. 

Up to present, there were but very few opportunities to 
exhibit the cultural property of the ancient equestrian 
peoples in Eurasia, for example, the collection of the gold 
objects of the Scythians and Sarmatians in the Ermitage 
Museum of the Soviet Russia has been exhibited separately 
three or four times in Japan, but in every case, the objects 
exhibited were limitted within a little more than ten pieces, 
or twenty, thirty at most. So they could have been a 
help to their artistic appreciation, but they must have been 
very insufficient for understanding the general aspects of 
the ancient equestrian cultures or their difference from 
those of the ancient farming peoples. 

Now that we have had a big exhibition of :he ancient 
Thracian treasures, it must become a good chance to en- 
large our knowledge about the ancient equestrian peoples 
in world history, and to renew our image or idea con- 
cerning their proper cultures. However I think, it is all 
the more necessary for us to learn more of the background 
of their cultural production, their stock-raising lives and 
military activities which characterized their socio-economic 
conditions, and their spiritual life, especially those of re- 
ligious and artistic fields. So I would like to sketch an 
outline of the essential and common elements of the an- 
cient equestrian cultures and the characteristics of their 
arts in the Eurasian steppe-zone. 

In the interior of the Eurasian Continent from the 
Mongolian plateau to the Black Sea coast, there expands 
a huge zone of steppe-land where since the middle of the 
first millenium B.C., many groups of equestrian peoples 
of stock-breeding occupations held their own grounds and 
were always engaged in military activities. This fact is 



now utterly doubtless through the historical sources from 
the western and eastern classics and archaeological materials 
rapidly increased recently. 

The equestrian peoples of Eurasian steppe zone of these 
days rose all in one body and advanced southward into 
the urban civilized zone of Eurasian continent including 
the Orient, the Mediterranean, India and China. They 
attacked, plundered and conquered the settled peoples in 
this urban civilized zone. On the other hand they made 
such economic activities as tribute and tax collection, trade 
and transport. Further more they created peculiar culture 
of their own, conforming to their movable, military ways 
of life, and spread it among all of the equestrian peoples 
in ancient Eurasia, developing their equestrian cultures 
common to all and astonishingly the same to each other, 
and influenced not a little on the settled peoples of the 
urban zone. These facts were very vaguely observed by 
historical texts of the East and West, but as for detailed 
and manifold grasp of the facts, it has not become possible 
until recent results of the archaeological excavations and 
new studies on those results by historical sciences appeared, 
and it must be mentioned that scholars of USSR and East 
European countries, together with those of West Europe 
and America contributed much to the progress of the 
elucidation of the culture of the ancient equestrian peoples 
on the steppe zone of Eurasian continent. 

According to their results of new studies, there existed 
the development of horse harness, especially bit as a pre- 
requisite for the birth of the equestrian people of ancient 
Eurasia, because before the use of bronze bit, it was possible 
for horse to draw chariot, but not possible to ride, so there 
must have been without doubt no equestrian tactics or 
people yet. The problem of the invention of bronze bit 
is not completely solved, but it must have been accomp- 
lished at the middle bronze age or at the beginning of the 
late broze age of the northwest part of ancient Orient — ■ 
Iran, Turkey, Caucasus or Balkan. Especially in Iran the 
bronze bits decorated with splendid animal styles of 
Luristan are remarkable and they date back to the 
latter half of the second millenium B.C., suggesting the 
invention or the first use of bronze bits was before the 
Luristan bronze culture, so at latest in the middle of the 
second millenium B.C. The Luristan bronze culture is 
characterised with the developments of weapons, horse 
harness and personal ornaments, together with flourishing 
of animal style decorations, all common to the equestrian 
peoples in ancient Eurasia. So it is doubtless that the 
bearers of the Luristan bronzes were the equestrian people. 
The same should be able to say about the bearers of the 
Dailaman (so-called Amurash) bronzes of North Iran, 
those of the Koban bronzes of North Caucasus, and the 
Thiaco-Hallstadt culture of Bulgaria and West Ukraine, 
all of them having many elements common to the Luristan 
bronzes and chronologically almost contemporary. 

The bearers of these bronze cultures belonging to from 
the middle to the end of the bronze age, those early equest- 
rian peoples of ancient Orient in the wider sense, were all 
stock-raising peoples with agriculture as their side job, and 
occupied the mountaineous regions near the urban civilized 



zone of the ancient Orient. Perhaps their ancestors had 
made contact with the urban civilizations since the early 
times, and created their equestrian culture under the in- 
fluences of the ancient Orient. It is easily observed by the 
existence of the cuneiform inscriptions, god like Gilgamesh 
for the protection of domestic animals, goddess like the 
Mother Goddess of the Earth for promoting the fertility of 
the soil and the sword of Sumerian type in the Luristan 
bronzes, all of which suggest very clearly their origin in the 
ancient Mesopotamian civilization, and it is very noticeable 
that the early equestrain peoples of the ancient Orient 
in the wider sense, having had been influenced by the ur- 
ban civilizations of the ancient Orient, and having absorb- 
ed many of the cultural elements from those civilizations, 
created the equestrian culture quite different from those 
of urban civilizations and became the forerunners of the 
Scythian and Thracian equestrian cultures. So they could 
be called without exaggeration as the creator of the early 
(or proto-) equestrian cultures of Eurasian continent, and 
among them there were the Thracians in the dawn, who 
were the bearers of the so-called Thraco-Hallstadt culture. 

The characteristic phenomena of these early (or proto-) 
equestrian cultures are as following: (1) development of 
weapons (bow and arrow, sword, battle axe, clubhead), 
and horse harness (bridle, frontlet, closs tube for belt, bell 
and pendant), (2) love for personal ornaments, especially 
for golds and jewellery, (3) creation of the animal style as 
shown by pottery in shape of horse, cattle, sheep, goat 
and deer, metal rhyton with a head of animal, metal 
figurine of animal or bird, gold, silver or bronze plaque 
with animal designes. 

But the more characteristic and more universal objects 
of the ancient equestrian cultures, which had been invented 
for making warriors on horseback more active and weapons 
more powerful, appeared a little later among the western 
equestrian peoples such as Thracians, Scythians, Sarmatians 
and Saka between the sixth and the fourth century B.C. 
when they were at the height of their prosperity, and then 
nearly contemporaneously they spread to the eastern 
equestrian peoples in Altai, South Siberia and Mongolia. 

These characteristic and universal objects among the 
ancient equestrian peoples of the Eurasian steppe are as 
following: (1) riding suit (short coat with tight sleeves, 
trousers, waist belt, belt-hook, boots), (2) equestrian 
weapons (composite bow and arrowhead of triangle or 
three-winged shape, gorytos, a special case for containing 
bow and arrow together, sword of akinakes type, scale 
armour) and (3) portable kettle and (4) such animal style 
as scene of two combatting animals, that of a ferocious 
beast biting a herbivorous animal, "symphonic" scene of 
multiple beasts and fantastic animals, scene suggesting epic 
of heroes and nomadic life. These facts cleary symbolize 
the cultural union of the ancient equestrian peoples in the 
steppe zone of Eurasia during the sixth to fourth century 
B.C., beyond the differences of ethnic origin or race and 
language among them. 

As for the ancient Thracian people, there are detailed 
descriptions in the History of Herodotus as historical docu- 
ments and many tomb sites and abundant funeral objects 



buried in them as archaeological meterials. All of them 
unanimously show the cultural traits and ethnic nature of 
the Thracians, and they were mostly in common with 
those of the ancient equestrian peoples in Eurasia. So 
they were essentially one and the same from ethnological 
points of view as following. 

1. The Thracians were engaged mostly in stock-raising, 
but to some extent in farming, and were settled in small 
villages. They retained their ethnic nature and traditional 
culture firmly, enjoyed the life of war and plunder, thought 
highly of no work and living in idleness, and scorned 
peasants. 

2. Thracian social structure was formed of many tribes 
divided in each other and all independent. So it was 
rather difficult for them to become unified, but they were 
very strong in military power, and well defended against 
Scythians from the east and Macedonians and Greeks 
from the south, retaining their independence until the 
first half of the first century A.D. 

3. Among the Thracians as in other equestrian peoples 
in Eurasian steppe zone, there was a conception that king 
was a descendant of the heavenly god, and their nobles 
were accustomed to making tatoo on their bodies. 

4. They worshiped Ares the war god, Dionysus the 
wine god and Artemish the hunting goddess. These 
believes were also very common among the stock-raising 
and equestrian peoples of Eurasia. 

5. In Thracia the unmarried females were permitted 
to enjoy sexual freedom, but the wives were requested to 
be chaste, for whom their husbands had paid much money 
to their parents. But the first wife of the Thracian nobles 
had custom not to join the competition for self-immolation 
among their secondarily wives, because the formers were 
obliged to succeed the social positions and official works 
of their husbands. This practice is also general among 
the equestrian peoples of all ages. 

6. Thracian funeral customs were formed on the idea 
that the dead continued to live and exist in the other world 
like in this world. So the immolation of the secondarily 
wives and buring of horses, weapons, harness, vessels and 
jewelley were practiced, and the mounds were built up 
on the tombs. At the burial of the nobles they killed 
every kind of domestic animals and gave a banquet for all, 
and held a vigorous athletic meeting. These funeral cus- 
toms are also essencially the same among the equestrian 
peoples of many districts of Eurasia. 

7. As for Thracian tombs, they were mound-shaped, 
so-called Kurgan, round in plan. Both burial and cre- 
mation were practiced for the dead and they were put in 
either simple pits dug in the earth or solidly built tomb 
chambers. Funeral objects buried with the dead were 
rich in general, among the golds and silvers there were 
many pieces artistically excellent, and no doubt the noble 
class who kept these rich funeral objects must have been 
very wealthy. This fact was also one of the general phe- 
nomena throughout the ancient equestrian peoples in 
Eurasia. 

8. The fine arts of the Thracians were characterized 
by the animal style, which was applied very widely to all 



kinds of weapons, harness, and personal ornaments for 
decoration, and there were produced many gold and silver 
vessels either with animal style or in animal shape. 
In general most of the Thracian animal styles were the 
same with those of the ancient equestrian peoples from 
Bulgaria or Hungary to Mongolia or Liao-ning Province 
in the northeast China, which had of course more or less 
local variations, but essentially universal in all, belonging 
to the so-called Scytho-Sarmatian or Scytho-Siberian 
animal styles. 

On these observations we can easily understand that the 
ancient Thracians and their culture were one of the local 
branches of those established in the vast areas of the 
grassland in Eurasia and nothing but their far west variation. 

Now we can see for the first time one of the best col- 
lections of the ancient Thracian treasures amounting to 
more than 560 pieces in Japan. It must increase and deepen 
much our knowledge that have been very little until now 
about the cultures of the ancient equestrian peoples that 
achieved very much to the world history, and contribute 
to widen our range of historical view, and to make a big 
stimulus for the elucidation of the ancient history of Japan. 

I hope, taking this opportunity, both Bulgaria and Japan 
would increase more and more amicable relations and 
promote more intimate cultural and scientific co-operation 
between the two countries. 
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Thrace 

Ivan Venedikov 



One of the strangest and most mysterious figures in the 
history of Europe came from Thrace: Orpheus, Anyone 
can find his own interests reflected in this mystical per- 
sonage: the historian sees the earliest Thracian king, who 
united Thrace and Macedonia under his rule; the archae- 
ologist sees one of the ancient priests who built the temple 
at Libertha; the musician sees the legendary singer who 
charmed not only men and beasts with his voice, but also 
the deities of the Underworld; the philosopher sees the 
ancient thinker who reformed the Thracian religion. It is 
therefore no accident that Orpheus should be the first person 
linked with the most strategic spot in Thrace, the Hellespont 
(the Dardanelles), where he reigned by the will of none 
other but the god of wine and fertility, Dionysus. For, 
according to Diodorus, when this god, accompanied by his 
retinue of Sileni, Satyrs and Maenads, wished to pass from 
Asia into Europe at the head of his army, he had to obtain 
the consent of the ruler of these straits, the Thracian King 
Lycurgus. The king tried to deceive the god. When 
Dionysus passed into Europe with the Maenads, Lycurgus 
ordered his troops to slay the divine settlers. However, 
a certain Charops betrayed the secret to Dionysus. The 
god then returned to Asia in secret, led his army out from 
there, captured Lycurgus and tortured and crucified him. 
He then gave the Hellespont to Charops, who was the father 
of Oeagrus and grandfather of Orpheus. 

The earliest mention of Thrace is to be found in these 
strange legends about Orpheus and the Thracians. The 
Thracian King Rhesus is another personality in Thrace who 
is mentioned in the Homeric epics and the Greek legends. 
Greek legends place him sometimes around mouth of the 
Strymon (the Strouma), sometimes in the Pangaeus Moun- 
tains, sometimes in the Rhodopes along the shores of the 
Aegean from where he set out to help Troy in the war 
against the Achaeans. We know, of course, that the 
Trojan War was waged by Mycenae and the whole Achaean 
world for domination ever the Hellespont, that narrow sea 
route which led from the Aegean to the broad Pontus and 
the riches of Colchis. That was the country for which 
Jason set out in his ship, "The Argo", and Orpheus joined 



him at the Hellespont. 

However, the Achaeans first set foot on Thracian land 
only after the victory over Troy. Returning with his ship, 
and pursued by the gods, Ulysses passed through Ismaros 
(Smyrna) on the shores of the Aegean, and turned aside 
to the land of the Cicones. Here he spared the life of 
Maron, King of the Cicones and High Priest of Apollo. 
In gratitude Maron richly rewarded hiin, giving Ulyscs 
and his companions seven talents of gold, exquisitely worked, 
a silver crater and eleven amphoras of wine. The wine 
was so wonderful, that even when it was mixed with twenty 
times the amount of water, it still preserved its strength and 
flavour. 

All these tales belong to an epoch in which Thrace was 
not yet a reality for the Greek writers. However, even 
later this country was to remain just as mysterious, because 
the Greeks were not accustomed to seeing people who 
differed so greatly and sharply from them in their way of 
living and thinking. 

These legends made Thrace seem quite different from 
Greece. Indeed, the ancient Greeks knew amazingly little 
about Thrace, despite their geographical proximity to that 
country. For a long time they saw in it the home of Ares, 
the bloodthirsty god of war, and of the North Wind, Bore- 
as, who dragged their ships down into the deeps of the sea. 
Even the sea which washed the eastern shores of Thrace 
was an inhospitable sea, the Pontus Axeinos. 

The legends about Orpheus, about Rhesus and about 
Maron, and probably even about Zalmoxis, should be re- 
ferred to very great antiquity, to the time about the Trojan 
War, i.e. to the Mycenean period. Therefore, according 
to the Greek legends, the Thracians were already in Thrace 
at the time, i.e. between 1600 and 1222 B.C. Of course, 
this conclusion, although confirmed by archaeology, is far 
from solving the great problem of the origin of the Thra- 
cians, which has recently exercised historians and is being 
considered in connection with their possible autochthonous 
tribal development and the great migration in the Balkans. 

Troubled times set in, for the whole peninsula, at the 
end of the Bronze Age. In Greece the Dorian Migration 
put an end to the Achaean kingdoms. The legend, pre- 
served by the Greek historians, tells us that this was an even 
harder age for the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
where the Phrygians migrated from Macedonia, around the 
mouths of the Rivers Vardar and Strouma, passing through 
the Dardanelles to settle in the lands of the Hittites, whose 
kingdom they destroyed. In the same period the Carians 
migrated from the lands along the lower reaches of the 
Danube. In antiquity many names are mentioned which 
are common to Thrace and Asia Minor, a fact which ancient 
authors explain by the migration of part of the population 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Thus, for instance, the Mysians 
inhabited the lands along the Danube, but were also to be 
found in Northwestern Asia Minor; the Dardanians in- 
habited the upper reaches of the Vardar, and also gave 
their name to the inhabitants of Troy in the "Iliad"; the 
Mygdonians are mentioned in Macedonia and also in 
Northwestern Asia. References to the passing of the Thra- 
cians, known under the name of Bithynians, from the 



valley of the Strouma to the lands south of the Bosphorus, 
are still more persistent. Finally, there is talk of a later 
migration of the Trerians and the Cimmerians through 
Thrace. 

After all these migrations, some certain, others more 
conjectural, calm set in once more in both Greece and 
Thrace. There is no information in this epoch either about 
Greece or about Thrace. However, somewhat later, when 
the Greeks settled along the Thracian coast and colonized 
it, we hear individual names, also legendary. Just as 
Maroncia bore the name of legendary Maron, whom 
Ulysses visited, so, according to Strabo, Messembria (modern 
Nesebur) was earlier called Menebria (i.e. the city of 
Mena) because its founder was called Mena, while "bria" 
meant 'city' in Thracian; thus the city of Selya was called 
Selymbria (on the northern shore of the Propontis), while 
Ainus was once called Poltymbria. It is debatable how 
far these statements can be believed, although they are 
repeated in the works of several authors, going back to 
Herodotus, and some of them are supported by inscriptions. 
In any case, if we accept them, as the truth, they give us 
little information about persons who lived in the period 
after the ruin of the Achaean kingdoms and after the 
migrations. Trustworthy information about Thrace be- 
gins to appear much later when, thanks to colonization, 
the Greeks began to come into direct contact with the 
Thracians. From that time on we are well informed about 
Thracian society, Thracian political history and the Thracian 
way of life. 

For a long time the king was also the high priest, and in 
the days of Orpheus and Maron possessed both religious 
and political power. At first the Thracians had no cities. 
Life was lived in the villages and in the fortified residences 
of the chieftains. The population was organized in village 
communities, chiefly engaged in stockbreeding, and to a 
limited extent in farming, living a rather isolated life for 
centuries in certain regions of Thrace. 

The polygamous Thracian family was the basis of the 
community. A man had many wives, described by Greek 
authors as living a hard life. Women did the work in 
Thrace, both at home and in the fields. They reared child- 
ren and, besides this, according to almost all Greek and 
Roman writers, were the servants of their menfolk. A 
man usually bought his wife from her parents. Before 
marriage young women had free intercourse with the 
men of their choice, but after marriage they were strictly 
guarded. According to Herodotus, Thracian men con- 
sidered it shameful to till the land, and their noblest occupa- 
tion was to go to war and to be tattooed, a custom which 
clearly indicates the contrast between the aristocracy and 
the peasantry. Parents often sold their children as slaves. 
Herodotus gives the same information to an even greater 
extent about the Lydians and the Carians, inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. It is hard to say how far the negative traits 
of a way of life, so different from that of the Greeks, were 
overemphasized in the Greek sources. In any case, Thracian 
society resembled that of the tribes and peoples of Asia 
Minor, rather than of the Greeks in many respects, par- 
ticularly in its distinctive features. 



The Thracians did indeed inhabit a vast territory. Part 
of them had made their way into the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, while others inhabited present-day southern and eastern 
Macedonia, and also Pireia, a region of Thessaly. North 
of the Danube the population up to the Carpathians was 
Thracian, or akin to the Thracians, while there were 
Thracians living in the lands as far as the Dnieper to the 
northeast. Finally, in Asia Minor to the southeast, 
Bithynia was also a Thracian region. More than fifty 
names of various tribes are known in Europe, among whom 
the Thyni on the Strandja Mountain; the Odryssae in the 
valley of the River Maritsa where Edirne (Adrianople) 
now stands, and in the Eastern Rhodopes; the Bessi in the 
southern regions of the Rhodopes; the Edoni, Bisaltae and 
Macdi along the River Strouma. There is less information 
about the tribes north of the Balkan range, where the 
Getae had settled on both banks of the lower reaches of the 
Danube, while the Mysians lived between them and the 
Triballi, who settled in the Valley of the Morava, north- 
western Thrace. 

The important events which set in the life of the Thracian 
tribes from the end of the seventh to the last decades of the 
fifth century B.C. were caused by the advance of the 
southern peoples to the north. The Greeks first began 
colonizing the Thracian coast in the second half of the 
seventh century B.C. The shores of Aegean Thrace were 
occupied chiefly by colonists from Naxos and Chalcidicc, 
after they had taken the islands of Thasos and Samothraki, 
while the Greek metropolises of Asia Minor were more 
active in colonizing the coast of the Propontis and the 
Pontus. Miletus was the most active of the cities of Asia 
Minor. 

Cities appeared along the Aegean coast: Amphipolis, 
Maroneia, Abdera, Aenus and the little towns in Thracian 
Chersonese (the Gallipoli Peninsula). Along the Propontis 
(the Sea of Marmara), Perinthus, Selymbria and Byzan- 
tium, and along the Pontus (Black Sea), Apollonia, Mes- 
sembria, Odessus, Dionysopolis, Callatis, Istria, and many 
other smaller colonies, more than thirty of the latter, which 
played a more insignificant role. Colonization was still 
expanding when another misfortune befell Thrace. The 
Persians, who had gradually conquered the kingdoms of 
the Lydians, Carians and Phrygians in Asia Minor, struck 
at the Greek cities in this area and in 512 B.C. crossed over 
into Europe. The campaign which Darius undertook 
against the Scythians was aimed at placing Persian troops in 
their rear. The huge army of Darius crossed eastern 
Thrace and the Danube and made for Scythia. Here, after 
the defeat of the Persians, the Scythians followed at their 
heels, reaching as far as Thracian Chersonese. Somewhat 
later, while Darius was still on the Persian throne, the 
Persians made for Aegean Thrace. They reached the 
River Maritsa, at the mouth of which they had earlier build 
Doriscus, a large fort; they then crossed the river and cap- 
tured the lands as far as the Maesta River. From here, in 
the reign of Xerxes, they made for the Strouma, crossed 
the river, conquered the Thracians of that region and, 
taking all the conquered tribes with them, they made for 
Greece through southern Macedonia. Thus, in the course 



of more than thirty years the southern regions of Thrace 
were occupied by the Persians, who placed their military 
administration in the cities of Doriscus and Ainus, which 
remained there until 476 B.C. 

After their defeat, the Persians withdrew to Asia, but the 
Greek colonists remained along the Thracian coast. We 
do not know whether it was before the withdrawal of the 
Persians or immediately after, that, in the reign of Teres, 
the Odryssae made for the regions inhabited by the Thyni 
and the small tribes in their neighbourhood, and con- 
quered them. The Getae along the Lower Danube also 
joined his kingdom after this, but no one knows how they 
and the Bessi, the western neighbours of the Odryssae, came 
to be included in the Odryssian kingdom. We do know 
that Teres improved his relations with the Scythian ruler 
Ariapites by giving him one of his daughters as his wife. 
Athens, which headed the Greek world after the Greco- 
Persian Wars, appears to have been favourable to the 
founding of the Odryssian Kingdom, in which she saw a 
strong ally, should the Persians try to cross into Europe 
again. The kingdom lay along the shores of the Propontis 
and the Black Sea up to the Lower Danube. In the last 
years of the reign of Teres many of the Greek cities between 
the mouth of the Mesta and the Maritsa, which had paid 
tribute to the Athenian Naval League, as allies of the 
Athenians, reduced or absolutely stopped payment of their 
tribute. It is thought that this occurred because they now 
depended on Teres, to whom they had to pay a tax. For 
these reasons, and as not to antagonize Teres, Athens con- 
sented to these payments being reduced or stopped. 

Sitalces, the son of Teres, extended the lands of the 
Odryssian kingdom to the west, as far as the upper reaches 
of the River Strouma. From here, after signing an alliance 
with Athens, he made for Macedonia but, receiving no aid 
from Athens, he was forced to put an end to his campaign. 

The Odryssian kingdom achieved great prosperity, and 
from the mention by Thucydides, it is apparent that in the 
reign of Seuthes I, who followed Sitalces on the throne, 
the annual revenue reached the sum of 400 talents, paid 
in gold and silver, at a time when taxes were the highest. 
Thucydides adds, moreover, that as much again was re- 
ceived in the form of gifts, not counting among them 
coloured and plain fabrics and other articles. For, accord- 
ing to the same author, gifts were offered not only to the 
king, but also to the governors and the Odryssian nobles. 
In general this was a Thracian custom, but in contrast to 
the Persians, the Odryssae made full use of it. It appears 
that in the reign of Seuthes, who came to the throne in 
424 B.C., a change was made for the first time in the 
policy of friendship with Athens, followed until then. 
Information, of doubtful reliability, indicates that Seuthes 
I made war on the Athenian colonies in the Thracian 
Chersonese. On the other hand it is also known that in 
the reign of Seuthes the Greek cities along the Aegean 
coast continued to pay taxes to the Odryssian king. In the 
last years of the reign of Seuthes the Odryssian kingdom 
began to decline rapidly. 

The reigns of the three kings Teres, Sitalces and Seuthes 
I were a comparatively calm period of progress. In this 



period, alongside the kings who ruled the Odryssian king- 
dom, sons and grandsons of Teres were appointed as 
governors of various parts of the kingdom. One of them 
was Sparatokos, the elder brother of Sitalces. Another 
grandson of Teres, a certain Maisades, ruled the Thynians 
and the neighbouring tribes between the Maritsa, the Black 
Sea and Propontis. At that time the Odryssian kingdom 
began to disintegrate. The Greek historian Xenophon, 
arriving at the head of his army in Propontis on his return 
from the campaign against the Persians in 400 B.C. was 
summoned by Seuthes II, the son of Maisades, to try to 
regain the land formerly ruled over by his father. Seuthes 
explained that he had grown up in the palace of Metokos, 
therefore the rebellion of the Thyni occured in the reign 
of Metokos and after the death of Seuthes I. With the aid 
of Xenophon's army, Seuthes II dealt with the Thyni and 
the other rebellious tribes and reestablished his rule. It 
therefore soon became necessary for Athens to reconcile 
Metokos and Seuthes II. 

In 383 B.C. an energetic ruler, Kotys I, probably the 
son of Seuthes II, seems to have restored the unity of the 
Odryssian kingdom. In the course of his reign, which 
lasted until 359 B.C. he tried to seize the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, and had some measure of success, but was unable 
to accomplish his plan, being killed by two inhabitants of 
Ainus. The death of Kotys, about whom ancient authors 
tell many anecdotes, describing him as a very artful and at 
the same time irascible and hysterical man, did not put an 
end to the war with Athens for the Thracian Chersonese. 
Kotys had availed himself of the services of two Greek 
generals and their mercenary armies, Iphicrates and Charide- 
mos, whom he had married to his daughters. One of them, 
Charidemos, continued his operations under Kersobleptes, 
who followed Kotys on the throne. However, the dis- 
agreements with Amatokos, the heir of Metokos, led once 
more to the disintegration of the Odryssian kingdom at a 
most critical moment, when an extremely enterprising 
ruler Philip II, had come to the throne in Macedonia. He 
at once seized Amphipolis, crossed the Strouma and settled 
at the spot known as Crenides. Here the inhabitants of 
Thasos had just founded a colony, which Philip II reorgan- 
ized as a Macedonian city, calling it Philippi. Philip II 
took advantage of the strife which had broken out in the 
Kingdom of the Odryssae and advanced eastwards, first into 
the lands of the independent Thracian tribes, and than 
into the lands of the Odryssae. In the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. Amatokos was forced to recognize the 
rule of the Macedonians and after him Kersobleptes was 
defeated. 

The Triballi, who took advantage of the fighting be- 
tween the Odryssians and the Macedonians, expanded to 
the east between the Danube and the Balkan Range, seizing 
the lands of the Odryssae and conquering all southern 
Thrace almost as far as the Balkan range. One of the 
kings of the Getae, a certain Kotylas, gave his daughter to 
Philip as his wife, as a hostage of peace. However, it was 
the son of Philip, Alexander the Great, who dealt with the 
Triballi, who had remained free. After the reign of 
Alexander, when the Kingdom of Macedonia, which had 



been extended to an extraordinary degree, was divide up 
and disintegrated, Thrace remained under the rule of his 
general Lysimachus, and a period in the development of the 
country came to an end. 

We have a large amount of information on this period, 
but it sheds light only on part of the events in Thrace, since 
they concern those of the country's southern regions in 
which the Greeks had great political and economic in- 
terests. For the Greek authors, events which directly or 
indirectly affected the Greeks and their colonies in Thrace 
were of interest; that is why the internal relations in Thrace 
were insufficiently elucidated. It is hard to say what the 
relations between the individual Thracian tribes within the 
Odryssian kingdom were and how they changed during 
the period of its power and when it declined. 

It would appear that the Odryssian kings were in the 
habit of placing their own trusted chieftains at the head of 
the individual Thracian tribes, while the Macedonians tried 
to depend on the lesser dynasts. Because of this, rulers on 
both sides of the Balkan Range formed alliances in the time 
of Lysimachus. Seuthes III, who ruled the Valley of Roses, 
was one of them, while Dromichaites, ruler of the Getae, 
headed another. There were big clashes between the 
alliances and Lysimachus, in which neither he, nor the 
Thracians got the upper hand. Lysimachus's further 
struggles to dominate Macedonia and after that Asia Minor, 
where he died, reduced the powers of resistance of all the 
peoples on the Balkan Peninsula and opened the gates to 
the invasions of the Celts from Central Europe. This 
invasion intensified the social, economic and political crisis 
which had supervened in slave-owning in the most ad- 
vanced cities of the Balkans and affected Thrace. 

After invading Macedonia and Thessaly the Celts (Gala- 
tians) made for Thrace, where a number of their groups 
settled and founded a kingdom. While some of them were 
busy plundering and looting Thrace, without sparing the 
Greek colonies, another group of them crossed the whole 
of Thrace and settled in Asia Minor where Galatia was 
founded on the former territory of Phrygia. In Thracia 
the kingdom of the Celts only lasted from 279 to 216 B.C. 
when it was finally swept away by a rebellion of the 
Thracians. However, liberation from Celtic rule did not 
lead to a union, but to the complete splitting up of Thrace. 
Just when the Celtic rule was overthrown in Thrace, a new 
conqueror appeared in the westernmost regions of the 
Balkan Peninsula, slowly making his way from the shores 
of Albania to the interior. 

In 168 B.C. the Romans were already masters of both 
Macedonia and Greece, and were gradually imposing their 
rule on the Greek colonies in Thrace and on Thrace herself. 
Having found the Odryssian kingdom weakened and 
ruined, in the course of the first century B.C. they tried to 
maintain it and avail themselves of its striving to impose 
its rule on the neighbouring tribes. Actually, however, 
this whole period was spent, above all, in fighting with 
Macedonia and afterwards, when the kingdom had become 
a Roman province, in fighting between the Bessi and the 
Odryssians. At the end of this period, around 56-54 B.C. 
the Getae organized a powerful military and political 



alliance under Burebista. It was, however, shortlived and 
Rome subjected the northwestern regions of Thrace. The 
province of Moesia was formed there, while the south- 
eastern parts of the country became a Roman Protectorate, 
ruled by the Odryssian kings. The complicated inter- 
necine strife which Rome created in Thrace paved the way 
for the gradual and imperceptible turning of the Odryssian 
kingdom into a new province — Thrace. 

From the first century A.D. the fate of the numerous 
Thracian people was decided. The Roman Empire built 
cities in the provinces it had founded, cities in which the 
crafts flourished, in which there was a rich citizen class, 
possessing considerable estates, and in which there were city 
magistrates and priests. In most cases the Roman rulers 
organized life in those centres which had formerly had a 
more or less urban character. We know, for instance, that 
as early as the oldest Thracian kings certain settlements had 
developed in size to the level cities. Demosthenes men- 
tions several of them, such as Kabyle, near Yambol, Mas- 
teyra (near the village of Mladinovo, Haskovo district) and 
Drongilion. On the other hand, we also know the name 
of a city which was the residence of the ruler of the Getae, 
Helis. The most important Thracian city of the Hel- 
lenistic period, discovered and excavated so far, is Seutho- 
polis near Kazanluk, on the River Toundzha. 

The conquest of Thrace by the Macedonian kings also 
resulted in the building of many cities in the country, such 
as Philippi in the southern regions, Philippopolis, which 
in their language the Thracians called Poulpoudeva (modern 
Plovdiv), the Thracian name being a translation of the 
Greek name and meaning Philip's City. There was also 
Beroe (now Stara Zagora). It is probable that many more 
settlements like Serdica (modern Sofia) appeared still earlier, 
and that the Roman found an already fairly well-developed 
city life in them. 

In any case, the building of roads, and turning the cities 
into important trade, administrative, military and cultural 
centres, led to a considerable part of the peasant population 
of Thrace becoming urbanized. The officers, the army 
and the military officials brought from other countries, or 
from Italy, the veterans who colonized Moesia and Thrace, 
the officials, merchants and craftsmen who were brought 
here, played a big part in creating this urban life. As 
everywhere else, this rapid transformation of life in the 
provinces created stability for the Roman rule and respect 
for its government. The Roman legionaries who manned 
the frontiers, as well as the numerous auxiliary troops 
organized in various squadrons and cohorts, provided a 
strong defence for Thrace and a peaceful life, which it had 
not known in earlier times. There were, of course, many 
invasions, but the Roman Empire was strong enough to 
overcome them and turn them into brief and temporary 
misfortunes. It was this which provided all the necessary 
conditions for the prosperity of the two provinces, which 
reached its zenith in the period from the middle of the 
second to the middle of the third centuries A.D. By 
that time Moesia was no longer a frontier region. Divided 
into two parts, Upper and Lower Moesia, it had become 
an inner region of the Roman Empire after the conquest 



of Dacia by the Emperor Trajan. The Severan period (the 
turn of the second and third centuries A.D.) was one of the 
greatest prosperity for the Roman Thrace. 

In the fourth century A.D. Thrace fell under the rule of 
the emperors of the Eastern Roman Empire, the capital of 
which was actually one of the cities of Thrace, Byzantium 
(Constantinople). However, when the Roman Empire 
disintegrated a new period set in, a period which our 
exhibition does not touch upon. 
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The Thracians, Their Art, 
Religion and Ideology- 
Ivan Marazov 



"Now we turn to Thrace, where live the strongest and the 
bravest tribes in Europe". It is in that way that the ancient 
author Solin starts his story about the Thracians. In fact he 
is only repeating other historians, who have written earlier 
about the habits, the rites, the customs and the bellicosity 
of the tribes which had inhabited the central and the northern 
part of the Balkan Peninsula as early as the end of the Bronze 
Age. In the swoon of their neighbours — the Greeks — they 
have given birth to the North Wind, Boreus, and to the God 
of War, Ares. But these two divinities embody only one 
side of the Thracian spirit — its incompatibility, its longing 
for freedom and lack of restraint. 

At the same time Thrace has been the homeland of the 
Muses, it was in its mountains that Orpheus sang his 
songs. And for the attitude of the Thracians towards the 
works of art, we may judge by the story of Plutarch about 
the Odryssae king Kotys: "When once a guest of his 
brought him as a gift fragile ceramic vessels entertainingly 
decorated with some carvings and engravings, he gave 
his guest many gifts and smashed all the vessels to pieces, 
so that he would not in his rage punish too severely those, 
who would break them". The knowledge about the 
Thracian culture, which we discover even in the Homer's 
poems, can be accepted as fair legends i.e. as an artistic tale (as 
it was in fact interpreted, up to recent times, by some schol- 
ars, who were pretty sceptic about the artistic gifts of the 
Thracians), had it not been supported by the rich finds, which 
have revealed to the whole world a strange and unconven- 
tional, a primitive, but very strong art. 

If we visualize an imaginery museum of the Thracian 
culture, in which have been collected all the riches of the 
land of Orpheus, in its first showcase we would see the 
Treasure of Vulchitrun. The vessels are worked out of 
gold. They have the simple, but noble forms of the My- 
cenean vases, decorated with not many and modest orna- 
ments, arranged in the basic constructive points. It is 
possible that in front of us there is preserved cult set, whose 
vessels were served for mixing up and for pouring of dif- 
ferent liquids, while the sounds produced by the round 
cymbals were accompanying the mystic dances. Maybe in 



front of us are the attributes of the cult of the Great Mother- 
Goddess, widely spread among the Thracian tribes in the 
later period too. The ornamental system of the vessels 
finds its parallels in the decoration of some ritual axes from 
the 15-12 c. B.C., while the spirals and the lozenges on the 
cymbals resemble the motifs on the armament and the 
jewelry from the so-called Bessarabian Treasure, dated to 
the same period. All that illustrates the existance of strong 
and mighty workshops in the region of Thrace around the 
end of the Bronze Age, in which the Mycenean toreutic 
traditions are reflected. 

A number of finds of the Early Iron Age (11-6 c. 
B.C.) reveal the characteristics of a culture, which differs in 
many ways from the preceding one, but simultaneously it 
has accepted quite a lot of elements from it: forms, sym- 
bols, ornaments. We meet again with gold artefacts with 
impressive weight. The large vessel from the village of 
Kazhichene weighs more than one kilogram. It is decorat- 
ed with vertical ribs reminding of grooves, a characteristic 
ornament in the geometric toreutics and pottery, as well as 
with engraved semi-circles with marked centres and spirali- 
form ornaments. It was found in the symbolic burrial (a 
cenotaph), together with two more vessels — a pot and a 
bronze one. According to an interpretation, the three 
vases symbolize a triad characteristic for the Thracian 
religion: a Mother-Goddess, a Daughter-Goddess and a Son- 
Hero, into which the perished chieftain re-embodies. It is 
again from the burrial of the Thracian chieftain that came 
a gold sheath for a dagger, decorated with four-leaf rosettes 
and amber inserts, treated in accordance with the technique 
of the false filigree. This decoration reminds once again 
of Mycenean goldsmithery. Nevertheless in that period 
the bronze was the most widely used material in Thrace, 
as it was in the whole ancient world. It was the bronze 
that many attires (bracelets, belt-clasps, fibulae) were made 
of, as well as armament, different parts of the accoutrement 
amulets etc. 

The forms were simplified, the ornaments were reduced to 
some geometrical designs, which made the scientists to name 
this art "Geometric". It was often that these artefacts, 
the cult axes in particular, were decorated with figures, 
protomes or heads of different animals or birds. These are 
exclusively peaceful animals: oxen, rams, he-goats, stags, 
cocks, water birds. We cannot distinguish the works of 
that period found in Thracia from those belonging to that 
geometric style which at the beginning of the first millenium 
B.C. had spread throughout the whole ancient world — 
from Halstadt to Luristan and the Caucasus, and even further 
eastwards, a style which on the Balkans had had a remark- 
ably productive centre in Northern Greece and Macedonia. 

It's due to that fact, that the parallels between the monu- 
ments belonging to that wide cultural group are quite legal, 
though not traced as yet with the scientific seriousness re- 
quired. Quite interesting are the small cult axes, which 
have imitated some similar artefacts from Luristan and the 
Caucasus, but in Thrace they have turned into sole symbols. 
Their blade curves in an arc, while their back is decorated 
with animal heads or figures. The same form of an axe 
blade have the front part of the accoutrements and the ani- 



mal decoration moves to the flat part of it, as it should be 
seen in its profile. The popularity of this form is indicative. 
It is obvious that the axe has played the same role in the royal 
ideology of the Thracians, as in the art of Anatolia (the 
Hittites, Urartu). It is a constant symbol of power and 
might. 

As early as this age there had appeared in the accoutre- 
ments those forms, which have further been developed and 
enriched during the following period. This is an argument 
in favour of the idea of continuity in the development of 
the Thracian art from the end of the Bronze Age onwards 
till Classic times. For example, the water bird, which had 
appeared on pottery from 1200 B.C. onwards, has been 
depicted also on amulets or ritual chariots, and later on it 
has decorated the bronze juglet coming from the village of 
Tuzha. And the spiraliform ornaments or the concentric 
circles, which can be seen on the front part of the accoutre- 
ments from the village of Sofronievo, are characteristic 
ornaments for the Late Bronze Age. But this continuity 
has some ideological dimentions too — it is a proof and a 
witness of preserving of some of the basic religious and 
political ideas in the consciousness of the Thracians. 

The finds coming from the Thracian areas and dated back 
to the Old Iron Age are numerous, but they cannot generate 
this particular effect making the whole world to start dis- 
cussing the splendour of Thracian kings. These brilliant 
treasures begin to appear in tumuli dating from the end of 
the sixth century B.C. onwards. The necropolis at the 
village of Duvanli, unearthed half a century ago, gave the 
first proofs about the riches of the Thracian culture. In it 
there have been burried, in the course of a whole century, 
representatives of the Thracian aristocracy and nobility and 
the tumuli show us the ways of collecting and amassing the 
treasures. Here we see the most beautiful Persian ampho- 
ra — rhyton, nice Anatolian strings, wonderful Greek silver 
cups and painted pottery. It's obvious that the inclined to 
luxury Thracian upper class did maintain constant trade 
connections and relations with different parts of the ancient 
world. It is possible that its treasuries have been filled with 
the taxes, which the Greek polises along the Aegean coast 
have been obliged to pay (Thucydides gives the impressive 
figure of 400 tallents in the form of textiles and precious 
artefacts, which has been received annually by the King of 
the Odryssae tribe from such taxes). There is one more 
way — the gifts. "At the Odryssae tribe there was nothing 
that could be done without precious gifts and presents" — 
this is recorded by Thucydides, while Xenophon describes 
a feast at Seutes, when the Greek military commanders 
presented the Thracian dynast with eastern carpets and cups. 
It was in that way the state treasury has been enriched, 
while the art was entered by new semantic and artistic 
ideas. 

Up to now only one percent of all Thracian tumuli have 
been excavated. We may just imagine the things which 
are still hidden by the thousands of artificial mounds studding 
the Thracian lands. It is clear nevertheless, that only two 
other countries could have rivalled with Thrace at that time 
— Persia and Scythia. This is no accidental fact. These 
people have been with approximately the same political and 



economic organization, they had approximately equal level 
of social development, similar religious and ideological 
concepts. There had existed not only a typological 
similarity between them, but they also did maintain direct 
relations. The Persians have been passing via Thrace on 
their way to Scythia and Greece staying for some decades in 
the country. And the diaspora of Thrace in Asia Minor has 
been bordering directly with the Achaemenid Empire in the 
course of a century and a half. Though the Thracian and 
the Scythian kings have been contracting dynastic mar- 
riages, that has been no obstacle for frequent wars. The 
Bosporian dynasty on the Crimean peninsula has been of 
Thracian origin. These constant and deepening all the time 
relations have reflected in the art of these three peoples. It 
was through Thrace, which has been the quickest among 
all European countries absorbing the Oriental cultural and 
artistic inheritance, that many iconographic themes and 
techniques have passed and entered after that the repertoire 
of the other Barbarian countries. From the most ancient 
times onwards, the Bulgarian lands have been a bridge be- 
tween the East and the West, through which there have been 
a non-stop flow of whole nations and cultures. It is for that 
reason that the very culture of Thracians borrowed many 
elements from them and has implicated them in its own self 
while turning them into its own traditions. For example 
a number of motives of the so-called "animal-style" in the 
Thracian metal work: the lion, the griffin, the struggle of a 
lion and a bull etc. have passed here due to the contacts with 
Persian art. Some stylistic devices: the representation of a 
lion's head looked upon in full face with laying the stress 
on the four wrinkles around its nose, the representation of 
the human body from three different points of view (a head 
in its profile, a torso in its full face and legs given again in 
their profile), the stylization of the leg muscles of the ani- 
mals in the form of lotus blossom and on the forearms — in 
the form of figure "eight", also show the direct inspiration 
coming from the works of Achaemenid toreutics and glyptics. 
Very indicative, in that respect, are the vessels of the Treas- 
ure of Russe. Among them there is a silver rhyton with 
theprotome of a bull on its knees with a short horn winding 
vertically upwards and covered with horizontal grooves i.e. 
typical Persian form, proved also by nearly absolute ana- 
logies. The heavy shapes of the animal, the stylization 
of the mane falling down on the chest in the form of small 
curls and of the leg muscles in the form of lotus blossom — all 
these are the signs of undoubted Iranian influence. 

The parallels between Thracian and Scythian metal work 
are even more conspicuous and outstanding. A number of 
forms of the appliques to the accoutrements are repeated in 
both arts: the front flat parts on the horse headstall in the 
form of figure "eight" and the three-dimensional part in 
the form of animal head or protome, then plates on the 
cheeks taking the form of interwinned and stylized lion 
legs, cross-like phalerae, their arms ending with animal 
heads. It was that similarity, that made some of the scholars 
of not so distant past to think, that the Thracian art was 
just a locally developed variety of the Scythian one. But 
this theory of pan-scythism bears now no critics. Even 
more — about the end of the fourth century 13. C. Scythia has 



simply been flooded with works of Thracian art. It is still 
difficult to clear out the reasons due to which the Thracian 
workshops was successful in conquering the Scythian 
market, but one single thing is undoubted — in the museums 
of Moscow, Leningrad and especially Kiev, the Thracian 
goldsmithery is represented as fully as in the museums of 
Sofia, Plovdiv and Bucharest. 

But Thrace has had common borders not only with 
Persia and Scythia. The neighbour to the south has been 
Hellade, which just about that time — the fifth century B.C. 
— has started pretending the position of cultural hegemonic 
power in the world of that time and have drawn the 
border line between the "Hellene" and the "Barbarian" — 
this being the expression not of the ethnic, but of the cultural 
difference. But the haughty Greeks have traded with the 
rich barbarians exchanging their wheat, foods, leathers and 
furs for luxurious artefacts — precious vessels, armament, 
attires, etc. Therefore it is not at all strange, that it the 
studies in the antic toreutics, the basic examples are taken 
from finds in Bulgaria and the Soviet Union. 

It is pretty difficult now to determine the dimensions of 
the aesthetical views, concepts and ideas of the Thracians. 
They have been quite wide, on throwing a first glance: from 
the Persian up to the Hellenic views on art i.e. they have 
comprised two extremes, which mutually have been ex- 
cluding each other. Have the Thracians really been just a 
passive side in accepting the foreign cultures? "We should 
remember first of all that the "Persian taste" in the Thracian 
art, as well as in the Scythian, has been a reflection of a cul- 
tural community in the ancient world. In fact, the Achae- 
menids themselves, when creating their own imperial style, 
have used "ready-made" elements of the ancient Oriental 
cultures : the Egyptian, the Hittite, the Phrygian, the Urartu, 
the Elamite, the Assyrian. It's only natural, that the small- 
er kingdoms, like the Odryssae one in Thracia, would have 
"borrowed" some "quotations" from the Persian art, be- 
cause they have supported precisely their own royal ideolo- 
gy. Through the influences coming from, the Achaeme- 
nid art, Thrace has been involved in the cultural com- 
munity of the Orient, which it had traditionally belonged to. 
Herodotus tells that the Thracians have esteemed the road, 
along which Darius had crossed their lands, to be a holly 
place. Nowadays this geographic concept receives also the 
symbolic meaning of the artistic influences. 

Another type of intercommunications has been established 
between the Thracians and the Greeks. It is true, that 
many Greek masters have worked for the Thracian rulers, 
but they have adapted the themes, later on even their style 
in accordance with the orientalizing tastes of their clients. 
The most conspicuous examples are given by the Treasures 
of Russe and Panagyurishte. On the juglet coming from 
Russe we see an image of the mysteries of Dionysus, who 
has been accepted by the antiquity, as a whole, to be a 
Thracian divinity. The master has kept strictly to the 
antique rules of art on first glance. But a more careful 
examination will find a number of more archaic moments 
in comparison with the style of the period (380-360 B.C.): 
the face being in profile, but the eyes are represented in full 
face, the proportions of the figures are a bit heavy, their 



foreshortenings being not very convincing in their three- 
dimensional aspect, the forms of the figures are not modelled 
in accordance with the classic ideal of beauty. In the won- 
derful image of the sphynx on the rhyton we can see, side 
by side with the strict beauty of the face, some Oriental 
elements too: the chest is covered with plumage, the wings 
wind inwards, the leg muscles are stylized like lotus blos- 
soms. This intentional combination of Greek and Oriental 
elements, aiming at satisfying the orientalizing taste of 
Thracian clients, is even more stressed in the style of the ves- 
sels belonging to the Panagyurishte Treasure. Among 
them the most splendid is the amphora-rhyton with two 
openings in the bottom and handles shaped as struggling 
centaurs. This is a very Persian type of vase, obviously 
popular in Thrace as early as the end of the sixth century B.C., 
as this is shown by the amphora from Duvanli. The rhytons 
from the treasure end up in animal heads — that also being 
an old Oriental form, later "borrowed" by the Greeks. The 
stylization of the animal forms is indicative — the wrinkles 
around the eyes and the nostrils, the tendons and the veins 
of the head arc quite harder in comparison with the general- 
ly naturalistic purpose of the master. It is even in the 
figures, which demonstrate a Greek concept of their modell- 
ing, that we can find Oriental elements: stressing the 
splendour of the clothes and of the jewelry. And the 
modelling of the handles as grooved columns, upon which 
lion-gryphons have stepped, leads us directly to the Orient. 
Even those two examples only, are able to convince us, 
that the Greeks are very accurate in recognizing the taste of 
their barbarian clients. Possibly somewhere In the region 
of Propontis, which has been in fact an internal home sea for 
the Thracians, there have been located the goldsmith work- 
shops (producing bronze artefacts, too) working specially 
for the needs of the barbarian market. It is not accidental 
fact, that for the masters the theme "The judgement of 
Paris" has obviously been a constant iconographic scheme 
too, as we find it on a silver vessel bought by a Lykian chief- 
tain (now it is in the British Museum) too. The existence 
of such workshops proves once again the cultural unity be- 
tween European Thrace and its Anatolian diaspora, with the 
Orient. 

When talking about and discussing the relations and the 
influences over the Thracian art, we should not at any cost 
consider this to be disparaging. First of all, there have been 
no such concepts as "individuality" or "national originality" 
existing at that time in the lexicon of art. The art has been 
only means for expressing common or at least similar 
religious and ideological or political views, and it has not 
been a form of establishing and affirming of the national 
spirit or of the subjective basic element of the single personal- 
ity as it is nowadays. And the establishment of a require- 
ment for individuality means the modernizing of both the 
demands of the clients and the tasks of the masters ; that 
means we don't understand the spirit of that remote past. 
On the other hand the aesthetics for the ancient person 
(except the Hellenes, though even for them, too) had not 
been a single category, being expressed through other 
philosophical and life categories. If we try to determine 
the qualities for which a certain work of art has been ap- 



predated by the rich Thracian, we will arrive at some 
curious conclusions. It should have been, first of all, 
worked out of precious metal, for it had been a form of 
turning the riches into treasure and of social distinction. 
The rich Thracian had been fond of decorating himself with 
pectorals, greaves, helmets, bracelets, rings — all of them 
worked out of gold. It was in that way that he 
distinguished himself from the crowd of simple subjects, 
it was through this splendour that he stressed his noble 
origin, his richness, his position in society. Had it not 
been for this reason, the high-born Thracian would have 
been called "dzibitides" which is translated by the linguists 
as "shining"? The material itself, as it can be observed, 
played an important role in the appreciation of certain work 
of art by the Thracians. The owner of the Treasure of 
Panagyurishte could have paid to an army of mercenaries 
for one year of service only with the cost of the gold, which 
was used only for the working out of the treasure! 
The bronze attires were always coated with silver for 
exactly the same reason — a small trick played by the people 
who had not enough possibilities for buying silver or 
gold attires. That's the reason for the metal work to be 
the main field of the Thracian art. On the other hand the 
quantity of the labour applied i.e. the pure technical perfec- 
tion in the working out of the piece of art was of great 
significance when defining its cost. Artefacts which had 
been worked out by good masters, did find a warmer 
reception, even when they were in full accord with the 
demands of the clients. That means that the decoration 
out of ornaments, zoomorphic or antropomorphic images 
did also enter as an element of the cost. But as there 
were also some pictorial motifs they should have been 
dependant on a specific ideological content. I'm sure that 
nearly in all cases, the images in the work of the ancient art 
have been bearing some symbolically coded information 
and if it is frequent that we don't understand it, it's our fault 
and not a deliberate mistake of the masters. Therefore 
the aesthetic in the concepts of the Thracians is closely inter- 
twined with the social and the ideological conceptions and 
demands. 

Nevertheless among the Thracian metal works, we can 
distinguish a large group which shows an amazing icono- 
graphic and stylistic unity. In this should be included the 
appliques from the Treasures of Letnitsa and of Lukovit, the 
finds from the villages of Brezovo, Orizovo, Panagyurishte, 
Streltcha, Lasar Stanevo, Vratsa, as 'well as a number of 
finds coming from burrials from Rumania (Krayovo, 
Adzigyol, Peretu, Baitcheny, Braila) and from Ukraine 
(Homina Mogila, Oguz, Krasniy Kut, Kozel, Gyunovka) 
and possibly also some tresaures from Hungary. This 
includes about 450 works. Which are the common 
characteristics of this local art? Sometimes they can be 
felt easier on one's artistic flair, than to be explained pro- 
perly. The most important moment is the steady repertoire 
of images, designs and ornamental motifs. There is a 
frequent use of the palmette over a double volute, the lotus 
blossom alternating with the palmette, strange plumage, 
bands of notches separating the different forms, an ivy 
twig, hatched fields, a rosette with four rays etc. The most 



popular from the animals are the images of the lion, the lion- 
gryphon, the eagle-gryphon, the bear, the horse, the bull, 
the stag, the eagle, a goat with branching horns. One 
motif frequently met is a struggle between animals: a lion 
attacks a stag or a bull, a gryphon tears a fallow to pieces, 
two bears standing on their back paws against one another. 
The animal style has been spread on a vast territory — 
from Iran to Etruria, and it is difficult to set apart specific 
images for each nation. Nevertheless, the lion, the gryph- 
on, the snake, the eagle, the bull and the horse are the most 
inherent. All of them have been included in the decoration 
of different artefacts: vases, apliques, armour, most probably 
bearing different meanings and they have been also stylized 
in different ways, which does not change the general stylistic 
impression. Most usually the posture of the animal has been 
conformed with the form of the artefact, which often leads 
to breaking the reality — the head is bent unnaturally back- 
wards or just the opposite, being pressed tightly to the 
forelegs. Sometimes complete animal figures alternate 
with their heads or protomes only, or they are replaced by 
their predatory paws or beaks, i.e. here is in action the 
artistic rule "pars pro toto". All that has led to the ap- 
pearing of fantastic combinations and when parts coming 
from different animals have been combined mechanically, 
there have come out strange creatures like lions with eagle 
beaks on their shoulders or winged stags. There has been 
a rule that when working out a head in its profile, both ears 
should have been represented. Most often the images have 
been worked out in the technique of "au repousse^' which 
has given to the images a certain three-dimensional aspect, 
which however has seldom been modelled in accordance 
with the plastic anatomy of the animal, and usually it has 
been left as a normal roundness. These pure three-dimen- 
sional parts have alternated with the more detailed, though 
not less stylized development of the other parts: the head, 
the shoulder, the mane, the paws and it has been nearly an 
obligatory detail that each form has been separated by a 
thin notched band, which has interrupted the organic in- 
tegrity of the image, but has increased its decorative effect. 
It has been along that way of stylization, that less skillful 
masters have reached to the replacing of the plastics with 
engravings, to the full geometrization of the images, to 
their converting into a geometric ornament in which there 
had been lost their original sense. This process has been 
strengthened according to how far from the main point of 
the appearance of the style the different finds have been 
found. It is clear that the basic motifs have been worked in 
the workshops in Southern Thrace — -the stylization of the 
animal images on the appliques coming from the villages 
of Brezovo and Orizovo are much refined, which 
makes me to ask myself whether there hadn't been 
Achaemenid masters also taking part in their working out. 
Later on, about the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 
in the central part of present day North Bulgaria i.e. 
in the lands of the Mysian and the Tribally tribes were 
created the workshops which spread far away the same 
stylistic ideas and iconographic schemes. The materials 
do already allow us to locate the workshops in the regions 
of the cities of Vratsa, Lovech, along the north river 



bank of the Danube etc. 

There have been expressed different considerations about 
the semantics of the animal images in that type of art. 
Some scholars sec in them the remnants of totemic concepts, 
other consider them to be purely decorative, third look 
upon them as astronomical symbols. True enough, each 
image coming from the ancient arts is polysemantic. There 
are different chronological and meaningfully-geographical 
layers in its contents. There is no doubt that the swastikas 
and the triskelcs, for example, have been solar symbols and 
that has been the reason for their often being included in the 
decoration of the animal offered to the sun — the horse. 
But on the other hand one of the themes, most widely 
spread in the animal style, has been the struggle between 
animals. The closest associations with those images were 
given by the epos, in which the bellicosity of the main 
characters — that top virtue for the aristocratic way of 
thinking — was compared with the rage of a boar attacking 
the dogs, or with a lion throwing itself against the bull 
herd, or with a wolf earring off the sheeps. It was in this 
way that in the works belonging to the animal style, the 
characteristic peculiarities of the epic style had found out 
a zoomorphic form. 

Most often the "animal style" (this is by the way a pretty 
incorrect term) is accepted as determining the outlook of the 
Thracian art. But it is, that more valuable from the point 
of view of the ideological information — and also having in 
mind the aspect of the complicity of the artistic task — are 
the works in which the human has been represented. It is 
difficult to decide whether they have been the following 
stage in the development of this art or they have appeared 
simultaneously with the works of the animal style. The 
earliest example of a human image is given by the belt 
coming from the village of Lovets, which most probably 
is related to the midfifth century B.C. The actual flourish- 
ment of the "anthropomorphic style" {once again an 
incorrect expression) came in the fourth century B.C., 
when there was also the most brilliant period of the 
Thracian art in general. 

At present there are about a hundred works available, on 
which the human being is depicted. From iconographic 
point of view there is nearly an absolute domination of the 
image of the horseman — the warrior — the hunter. Who 
has been this mysterious horseman, that has been riding 
through the centuries, as an everlasting symbol of the 
Thracian spirit? In the Roman period there were more 
than 2000 votive marble reliefs dedicated to him. It is 
from them that we learn his name — Heros. But was that 
a name or simply a nickname meaning only "a hero"? 
And what were his exact functions, as he was obviously 
a kind of omnipotent divinity, to whom the Thracians 
were turning in all cases — from the request for guarding 
the city gates up to the thankfulness for being cured out 
after the bite of a rabies. Why has he so easily been 
syncretised with the Greek and the Roman gods up to reach- 
ing the unusual iconography for Apollo, Dionysus, Ascle- 
pius and Ares to have been represented as horsemen? All 
these are questions which the scholars put in front of them- 
selves and answer them in different ways, either traditional- 



ly or by taking the risk of the new hypothesis. According 
to one of them, in this rider, raising up his spear, there has 
been preserved the memory of the Indo-European Thunder 
and Storm God, who had obviously been adored by the 
Thracians. On the other hand this could have been an 
embodiment of the Hero, who in the concepts of the 
Thracians (as that has been in all ancient nations) had been 
known as the grandparent of the tribe or of the ethnos, and 
later on, became the first ruler of the country. Rhesos 
himself, the mythic king of the Edonae tribe, was called 
by Euripides "the first man in Thrace". And true enough 
some of the ancient authors called Thrace "a land rich in 
heroes", while we know even the names of some of them: 
Zalmoxys, Orpheus, Rhesos, Maron etc. It is quite possible 
that the image of the Heros has been covered by the legend 
of Rhesos. Homer and Euripides described him on a 
large scale and quite enthusiastically as being embellished 
with shining armament and appearing in a wonderful 
chariot raced by "horses as white as the plumage of the river 
swan", a mighty and impressive person like a true god. 
And Philosthratus tells us that he has been armed, that he 
has been dealing with hunting and that he has been breeding 
horse herds. In fact in that piece of data we may find the 
three functions of the ruler established by George Dumesill 
for the Indo-European nations: military, sacral and eco- 
nomic. Rhesos was known as the curer of the plague, 
his bones protected the newly constructed city, and 
after his death "he hasn't gone in the black earth, but 
closed in the mountains rich in silver, he has been turned 
into a prophet of Dionysus". Here lies the way to the 
heroization. It is quite possible, that every deceased chief- 
tain, has become an embodiment of the Hero and there are 
many available proofs that the tumuli of the kings were 
a place of cult adorement. And the rocky tombs of the 
Odryssae tribe in the Rhodope Mountains (it is really a 
monumental sight) resemble the eternal dwelling of Rhesos. 
They are always turned towards the sun, the adoring of 
which has been so much developed, that even Sophocles 
exclaimed: "Hellios! You are the most adored luminary 
of the Thracians fond of horses!" 

Here comes one more question — why is it so that all 
ancient authors, starting from the very Homer, called 
the Thracians "fond of horses" and their land "horse- 
breeding"? Why Rhesos, Lycurgus, Diomedes were 
famous in the antiquity for their wonderful horses? It is 
possible that these epithets and legends reflect a real 
aspect of the living of the Thracians. But there had always 
existed something else that has also created the myth — the 
part of a certain animal in the religion and the ideology of 
the nation. The horse was a symbol of the sun in the 
whole ancient world, the white horse in particular, and the 
Thracians ware worshippers of that god (or maybe of 
this clement of nature?), no matter how it was called— 
Hellios, Apollo or Dionysus. Orpheus was described 
as an ardent priest of the sun and the essence of his religious 
reform most probably consisted in the reconciling of 
the old solar cults with the new mysteries of the nature 
which had come in Thrace together with the dionysism. 
That is the reason for the legendary and the historic kings 



of the Thracians to have bred herds of white horses. The 
connection of the man with the horse, which was obviously 
in the beginning the zoomorphic symbol of the sun, 
was already taking place on an ideological basis. In 
ancient times the riches of the rulers were measured with 
the herds of bulls or horses, or with the flocks of sheep. That 
gives us the explanation for the fact that Rhesos was 
herding so many horses and this happens to be an important 
part of his general characteristics. And Kotys I was able 
to present his son-in-law with two herds of white horses 
as a dowry — a true royal present ! Therefore the appear- 
ance of the horseman in the religious concepts of the Thra- 
cians was caused by the military and out of that — by the 
social position of the cavalry in Thrace. It was obviously 
recruited only from the high-born. One should only 
have a look at the appliques from the Treasure of the village 
of Letnitsa — the horsemen, up to the last one, have been 
dressed in accordance with the fashon dominant among the 
Thracian aristocracy; they answer precisely to the descrip- 
tion, which Xenophon has given to the heavily armed 
cavalry band of Seutes. It is quite natural for the hero to 
have accepted the outlook of a horseman — that has stressed 
his social role of the first king. 

This horseman-warrior was always represented in the 
moment of hunting which is, as we have already seen, a 
characteristic for Rhesos, too. On the one hand hunting 
was a privilege of the rulers and of the aristocracy, it 
kept up the military habits of those people, who if not 
being at war, would feel as if they had resembled 
their stablemen (a statement of Teres — the founder of 
the Odryssian dynasty). On the other hand the hunt 
obviously played the role of a test of value for the ruler in 
the epos and the mythology of the Thracians. When 
Rhesos had perished, cowardly killed by Ulyscs and 
Dyomedes during the Troyan war, his brother Olynthos 
had to take the rule and to be enthroned. He entered, 
on his will, in a struggle with a lion, but he perished. 
The third brother mourned him, he then erected a city 
on that place and had gone in exile. The dynasty ceased 
to exist as Olynthos hadn't passed the royal trial. It 
has been told about another Thracian king Lysimachos, 
one of the descendants of Alexander the Great, that he 
strangled with his hands only an enormous lion. Doesn't 
that legend resemble the applications coming from Pana- 
gyurishte, on which Heracles is struggling with the Nemean 
lion? In fact the Greek hero was chosen only for the 
fact that his feats covered the moments of the trial 
of worth in the ideology of the Thracians. This idea 
is most vividly expressed in the works on which the 
hero is fighting with a boar — an embodiment of the vices 
and of death, as it is described in a number of Greek, 
Anatolian and Iranian legends. Hunting reflected on one 
side the magic obligation of the king to keep the order 
in the world i.e. to ensure the life, the fertility, by winning 
over the vice powers. On the other hand this was a 
necessary trial for keeping or for winning the rule. It 
was not a accidental fact that in all the eposes and my- 
thologies the rulers have often been represented as hunters. 
In Thrace this idea was extremely conspicuously ex- 



pressed, due namely to her markedly dynastic character. 

The hero always had a divine origin. All the first 
men, eponyms of the different tribes in Thrace, are 
sons of Poseidon, Ares, river divinities and nymphs. It 
is along that way, that we gradually reach to an important 
figure in the Thracian heaven — the Great Mother-Goddess. 
In fact Herodotus was quite explicit in putting her in 
the pantheon of the Thracians under the name of Artemis 
or Artemis-The queen i.e. a form of the divinity in Anatolia 
and Greece. We have information for some others of 
her hypostasis — Hera, Harpalyke, Bendida, Kotyto etc. 
And her most primitive form was undoubtedly the 
nymph, as Thrace was so rich in them. There are even 
records of some authors that the whole country was 
called after the name of a nymph named Trake. This 
embodiment of the earth with the Mother-Goddess was 
quite popular in the ancient world. It is for this function 
that the Goddess had taken a primary place in the pantheon. 
And the hero was undoubtedly her son. But then there 
comes into being the pair characteristic for Anatolia: the 
Goddess-the Son, who has become her lover also. The 
classical pair were the Phrygians — Kybclla and Attys. 
But we have also some records that the Bitynian tribe 
(a Thracian tribe in Asia Minor) called their god 
Attys "Father" i.e. they took their origin out of his 
marriage with his mother Kybella, who was worshipped 
under the name of Tcreia or Lobrene (most probably 
out of the Hittite word "Mistress") in their mountains. 
This hypothesis is supported indirectly by the legendary 
and the historic data. The goddess Harpalyke was in 
love with her father Harpalykos, the legendary Thracian 
king Kysess married his grand-son Yphidamas to his aunt 
— his mother's sister; according to an ancient ethimology 
the mountains Hemus and the Rhodopes were a brother 
and a sister who became in love with one another and 
began calling themeselves Zeus and Herra, and for this 
reason the gods had separated them and had turned them 
into rocks; Hebros was accused by his stepmother for 
courting her (an extenuating variety of the mother). 
These incest marriages were necessary for the ideological 
consciousness, in order to provide reasons for the ruling of 
the country as an embodiment of the Great-Mother by her 
Son (Brother). It is even in the Greek dream books that 
dreaming a marriage with one's own mother is considered 
to be favourable for the politicians (has it not been that 
Edipus himself has become a king due to his marriage to his 
mother Yokasta), and at the courts of the Helline tyrants 
the marriage between close relatives turned into a rule. 
The same practice was sacrilized in the Iranian my- 
thology (the first man had married his sister) and it 
undoubtedly is proved for the Scythians. Proceeding 
from this point, we can explain to ourselves the erotic image 
on the Treasure of Letnitsa as a marriage of the hero-son 
with the Mother-Goddess (or this is more possible to be the 
daughter of the Goddess), which is carried out under the 
protection of the very Goddess — she strikes the pair of lovers 
with a twig, an ancient rite for ensuring fertility and fruitful- 
ness. We should not forget, on interpreting this scene, 
that the name of the Edonae goddess Bendida comes from 



the Indo-European radical "bhend" meaning "to connect, 
to unite". 

The interference of the daughter between the mother and 
the son in the Thracian mythology is obvious. In a myth 
it is told that Palene was the daughter of the king 
Syton and the nymph Mendeis, who was none else but 
the goddess Bendida. She was married to the winner 
in the fights of the pretenders and after the death of her 
father, the country was renamed after her name. That 
means that the princess has been accepted as an embodiment 
of her land, due to which she has been looked upon as a 
daugther of the Goddess-Mother. The marriage of the 
pretender to the princess ensured to him the kingdom, — 
the princess and the rule going together. That's why we 
should not be surprised by the record that the Macedonian 
king Philip II (the father of Alexander the Great) got always 
married, in the time of war, with the princesses of the 
countries that he had already conquered — those marriages 
which in fact were pretty many, symbolically fastened 
his rule over the conquered territories. There are also 
pure political pretences that we find out in the wish of the 
great Odryssian ruler Kotys I to get married with the 
goddess Athens — it was at that time, that he was trying to 
drive the Athenians out of the Thracian Hersonese. That 
dynastic idea has been laid down in the frescoes of the 
central part of the famous Kazanluk Tomb. Just against 
the entrance in the chamber, there is represented the well- 
known, from the appliques of Letnitsa, triad. The chief- 
tain, with a laurel wreath, is sitting next to a piled up table 
and keeping a fiala in his hand, while with the other hand he 
takes the delicate hand of his wife. On the left side they 
are approached by a high woman with a covered head and 
a dish with fruits and drinks in her hands — most probably 
an embodiment of the Goddess-Mother, who protects her 
daughter's marriage with the king. The fiala in the hand of 
the ruler is an undoubted symbol of his power, we will 
see it being stretched by a horseman on the Treasure of 
Letnitsa. The rhyton, another very widely spread form of 
a vessel in Thrace, has the same meaning. It is even that on 
some rings, these regalias of the king's authority, the hero 
on horseback receives the rhyton from the very goddess, 
and in some other images the hero is sitting on a throne and 
keeps in his hands a fiala and a rhyton — a moment of apothe- 
osis. It is in that way the marriage merges with the theme 
of the investiture— the handing in of the attributes of ruling 
to the hero by the goddess. 

The hypothesis about the role of the Great Goddess in the 
royal ideology of the Thracians is supported by the fact that 
there were many Odryssae kings to bear consecutively 
the names of Teres and Kotys. These were therefore 
names coming out of the epithets of the Great goddess — 
Terea and Kotyto. But this circumstance leads us to the 
thought that the Thracian kings considered themselves 
to be sons of the Great Goddess i.e. they embodyed 
the hero along the course of their lives and merged with 
him after their death. True enough, Xenophon tells 
us how the Thracians adored Seutes and he received 
gifts like a divinity. The Thracian kings were pretty 
despotic rulers — one of them punished severely his wife, 



another one sacrificed two Greeks to the gods, a third one 
blinded his sons for their disobedience. Only a person 
convinced in the divine origin of his authority could have 
acted in that way, as that has been proved by the frequent 
images of an investiture on different artefacts from the royal 
burrials. Kotys, as we have already seen it, has pretended 
to get married with a goddess, another king has threatened 
his subjects that he would have ascended to Heaven in order 
to complain of them to Hera, the very Kotys has made 
numerous gifts to minor rulers, maybe just hinting that he 
has been the hero-king and the divine ruler from whose 
hands they would have received their authority. 

The Thracian king was undoubtedly a war com- 
mander — Teres had no calm life without war, there had 
been no ruler that would not have led any war, and there 
were even some of them that had found their death 
in the time of a war campaign. He was also an 
embodiment of the economic power — in the ritual aspect 
that could have been suggested by the fact and the rite that 
it was the king himself that would have distributed the 
bread, the meat and the wine in times of feasts. For that 
reason he became "the father" of his subjects. The data 
about an organized priesthood in Thrace have been quite 
fragmentary, but it is nevertheless guaranteed. But in spite 
of that the function of the chief priest of the divinity 
was fulfilled by the very ruler, Zalmoxys, the legendary 
hero of the Getae tribe, was a king-priest or — in 
accordance with some other data — as a priest, he was a 
companion of the king in ruling the country. Orpheus 
who fulfilled the same function, by giving advices to 
the legendary king Mydas and has helped him in 
that way to rule well and to amass a great riches. And 
Polien made a record about Kossyng, who had been 
a king and a priest of the Skaeboae and of the Kebrenae 
tribes, and even in historical times the priests of the 
Getae tribe became also kings. The fact that the uprising 
of the Bessy tribe against the Romans was led by the 
Dionysus's priest Vologes is indicative in that respect. It 
is obvious that in a community like the Thracian one (as it 
was in fact like both the Iranian and the Scythian), 
the embodiment of the two functions — the political one 
and the religious one in the person of the king was 
necessary for the security of the state autherity. 

All the ideas discussed up to now, ideas that had been 
exciting the religious and the political consciousness of the 
Thracians, find an approval in the works of the "anthro- 
pomorphic style" of their art. But there is a mys- 
terious passage in Herodotus which has often put the 
scientists in trouble. After enumerating the gods of the 
Thracians, the Father of the History stated: "Apart 
from the other people, the kings are worshipping Hermes, 
they are taking oaths in his name and they are drawing their 
origin out of him". In classical period in Greece, Hermes 
was reduced to a minor divinity. But in the Mycenean 
times he had been the principal royal god. In fact he had 
given the sceptre and the gold ram to the clan of the Pel- 
opyds, which had ensured them the royal authority and 
the superiority among the other Ahcan rulers. Atreus, 
the son of Pelops, had known that the ownership over the 



Golden Fleece had been a guarantee for the stability of 
his power and he slew the ram and hid its Fleece. 
Maybe there is represented that very theme on the cheek 
plates of the gold helmet coming from Kotsofeneshty 
in Romania? And more over, when one has in mind, 
that according to a variety of that story, the other golden 
ram, the one for whose Golden Fleece the Argonauts have 
sailed up to the very Golchis, had been born from the mar- 
riage of the Thracian princess Bysalthide with Poseidon. 
Therefore we may suppose that this function of Hermes in 
the royal ideology had been known in Thrace also, possibly 
as early as the Mycenean period and onwards and was 
preserved up to historic times. 

On some of the earliest Thracian coins of the Derronian 
tribe, Hermes is shown as driving two bulls with his 
caduceus. We have already mentioned the role of the 
herds of animals for the economic prosperity of the king. 
And Hermes was known namely as a protector of the 
cattle, his favourites always owed their riches to his 
help and his skill in enlarging the herds. The god himself 
started his biography with the stealing of the Appollo's 
bulls and the offering of two of them to the gods— the 
first offering of a living creature. It is therefore that the 
image on the coin can be interpreted as a present of Hermes 
to the king, a peculiar form of an economic investiture, 
or as the very pair of oxen which the king should have done 
the ritual ploughing with — an obligatory element in the 
royal ideology of the Indo-European peoples. 

But Hermes had also some other aspects. That was 
the god who served as an intermediary between the 
gods and the common people, on the one hand, and 
between the common people and the dead — on the other. 
His authority spread over the three worlds; the heavens, 
the earth, the underground kingdom; he pierces them 
vertically, and it is through him, that they are able 
to contact. But isn't that one of the king's functions? 
Let's remember Kossyng's wish to climb a stair up to 
the heavens and let us remember the underground dwelling 
place of Zalmoxys — does that not mean that the Thracian 
king alone carryed out the connection between the worlds ? 
And has it not been for that reason that the Odryssian 
tribe had buried their kings in rock tombs between the 
sky and the earth. It is exactly in the same way that was 
situated the urn with the Orpheus ashes — on a high column 
i.e. it takes the middle position. And it is Orpheus himself 
to be described as a typical intermediary between the 
common people, the gods and the underground world: he 
was a prophet and he even told the people certain things 
that they should not have known, he had gone down to the 
underground kingdom and got alive out of there in the 
same way as Zalmoxys, who left his underground dwelling 
place every four years. On the other hand Orpheus 
possessed one important gift — he was always settling the 
quarrels, soothing the passions, pacifying the enemies i.e. 
he had the gift to find the midst in one's relations. That 
is also the reason for the chariot driven by the king (in 
coins of Derronae) to pass between the palmette (under it) 
and the rosette (over it) i.e. between the symbols of the 
earth and the sun. That is also the reason for the water 



bird, good at flying, swimming and walking, to have 
become a very frequently used royal symbol. The 
Thracian royal god turned into a model for the ruler. 

It is not only the ideological, but also the social 
basis for the development of the Thracian art, that was 
very restricted and limited — it was a courtial art in the 
full meaning of that word. The toreutics had no basis 
for existence out of the demands of the aristocracy. This 
became clear in the third century B.C. when the Celts 
invaded Thrace (278 B.C.) and they stayed here for 
some decades, ruining her political system and even 
organizing a kingdom of their own of her territory. It 
was quite possible, that part of the Thracian aristocracy 
had moved to the Greek towns-collonies along the Black 
Sea, Marmara Sea and the Aegean Sea coast. In favour of 
this supposition are the numerous finds-attires, that have 
been found in the necropolis of Messambria, as well as 
in Apollonia and in Odessus. It is just there, that had 
been preserved the traditions of the Thracian toreutics, 
due to which there took place the transition to the next 
period of the Late Hellenism, when the metal works 
received again a wider spread throughout the inland part of 
the country. 

In the field of her materials, forms, themes and the perfec- 
tion of the style, the toreutics of the third-first century B.C. 
now became much poorer than the art of the preceding 
stage. Now there was the silver to be most frequently 
used, which was coated with gold. The basic forms 
of the artefacts are the vessels, the bracelets, the falerae, the 
torques and the fibulae. 

The vessels from that period most often have a conic 
form. They belong to the most characteristic type of the 
Late Hellenistic toreutics, whose numerous examples we 
meet from the Crimean Peninsula to the Iberian one. The 
bracelets are usually spiraliform, ending up with flat bro- 
adenings, in the form of protomes of animals, snakes or 
dragons. 

From the artistic point of view, of greatest interest are the 
appliques to the accoutrements or the emblems attached to 
the vessels, in which we meet representations of human 
beings or of animals. Such works have been discovered on 
a vast territory: Bulgaria, Romania, the southern parts of 
the U.S.S.R., the Caucasus and even in Armenia. This 
wide area of distribution makes senseless the quarrels about 
the ethnos, which was the bearer of this culture, which 
show in fact, an amazing iconographic and stylistic 
unity. It is obvious that Thrace has again been included 
in the system of an international style of the toreutics. It 
is however much indicative, that the first examples of this 
art had been born in the south — most probably in Northern 
Greece and in Northwest Anatolia. On the territory of 
Bulgaria, the earliest are the agrafae, the pectorals, the 
needles, the rings and the earrings found in the necropolis 
of Messambria (3 c. B.C.). This fact proves that it was 
here that worked a goldsmith workshop, which created 
a number of the basic iconographic motifs and stylistic 
principles, that later on spread to the north. 

One of the most popular images on the appliques, is 
the feminine one. Most usually in the round field is 



placed a woman's bust, whose head is treated nearly 
statuary. The earliest falerae of that type originated from 
the necropolis of Apollonia Pontica, which has helped us 
to date them back precisely, to the end of the third century 
B.C. There are represented Athens and Aphrodite on 
them. Most probably we should see on the appliques 
coming from the villages of Yakimovo and Galitche, the 
notion of the feminine divinity of the Thracians — the Great 
Goddess, who was the protector of the animal world, 
sometimes she was winged and held a cup — the symbol of 
fertility, which she was distributing. 

Another iconographic image, which does not yield to 
the popularity of the Goddess — this is the horseman, 
who had such a long tradition in the Thracian art. The 
warrior was richly dressed, with a mantle put on his 
shoulders, decorated with many torques, and sometimes he 
was armed with a sword. We meet him in the stone 
plastics of the period also — a burrial slab from Abderra, a 
Greek colony on the Aegean Thracian coast. 

As this can be seen, the basic Thracian divinities 
again dominated the iconography in the art of the Late 
Hellenistic period. But from the point of view of the style, 
we may observe a decline of the technical level, an aiming 
at overburdened decorative effect (a complicated ground, 
splendid frames), flabbier forms deprived of energy, 
preciseness in the details, while there is a total un- 
constructiveness of the whole figure. 

It is also in that period that Greek themes and 
images met with the iconography of the Thracian 
toreutics. There are coming from Messambria a pair of 
earrings with a protome of Pegasus, another pair with the 
image of maenads, a breast-plate with the myth about 
Perseus and Andromeda. There has been of special interest 
a large falera coming from the town of Stara Zagora, 
where Heracles is represented in the Struggle with the 
Nemean lion, but he is shown in an East iconography 
— dressed and piercing the lion, not strangling him with 
his hands. In another applique from the same find, this theme 
has received its zoomorphic parallel— a beast of prey is 
attacking a he-goat. This appliques tell us about the 
relations of Thrace with the art of Anatolia in that particular 
period too. 

The invasion of the Celts has stopped the political and the 
cultural development of the Thracians and of Thrace. But 
the invaders themselves obviously used Thracian masters 
or at least Thracian examples, because the most out- 
standing works of the Celtic toreutics from the end of the 
second to the beginning of the first century B.C. show 
an amazing similarity with the works of art, that have been 
found in Thrace (an eloquent proof for that are the reliefs 
on the famous caldron coming from Gundestrup). 

About the end of the second century B.C. came the end 
of the Celtic domination in Thrace. But just at that time 
there fell over her lands the shade of a new conqueror — 
the Romans. 

In the period of their flourishment the Thracians 
created exactly the art, they had a need of, in the stage 
of the intensified processes of forming the state, this is 
an art that has preserved for us the memory of the nation, 



which according to Herodotus "after the Indian, it is the 
most numerous on earth". They were famous in the 
whole antique period for their belief in immortality. Its 
mystery was preached by Orpheus and Zalmoxys in 
their mysteries. The brink, which according to the Thra- 
cians separates the man from the "true and eternal" life, 
is death. That is the reason for the Thracians to weep 
and cry when a child was born and they were happy, 
when someone was dying. Most probably it is for that 
reason, that their bravery was notorious. And it seems as 
though that was why they carried away with them in their 
tombs the valuable relics of their concepts and beliefs. It 
is due to them, that they have really acquired immortality, 
immortality in the cultural aspect of that term. For it is 
nowadays, when closed in the showcases, that those works 
turn into the spiritual delegates of a nation which has disap- 
peared long before in the distant past, that they turn into 
some Hermes-type intermediaries between the ages, in 
Orpheus-type symbols of mutual understanding. 
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FLAT IDOL 
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DISH 
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= &&&&. 
TRIPLE VESSEL 
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TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 
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£¥#="•;/ 7 ffl^fl-=i?y ffl^tt=iy7" JEfM3 7 7 

CUP CUP CUP CUP 
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ONE-HANDLED JUGLET 



132 

FIGURINE OF A STAG 
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ORNAMENTAL SHEATH 
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156 

MM 

PECTORAL 



166 

m^ (2£) 

TWO BRACELETS 




170 

7V7#7f'J * r/ (SAO 

AMPHORA-RHYTON (drinking vessel) 





172 

mm 

NECKLACE 



175 
PECTORAL 

176 
PECTORAL 




180 
PECTORAL 




182 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 




203 
BELT 




264 



ud-x-m^'j-f 



BEAKER 






270 
APPLIQUE 



271 
APPLIQUE 



275 
APPLIQUE 



282 
APPLIQUE 



276 
APPLIQUE 



280 

mmxmxmm. 

APPLIQUE 




277 

mmnmxmw. 

APPLIQUE 



288 

mm 'j 3 ^ (isff) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 




289 



RHYTON (drinking vessel) 




290 

&*m 'J a. b > (mm 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 




292 

SMALL PITCHER 





296 

SPfU (2 £) 

TWO EARRINGS 




314 

mm 'J ^ h > (;iff) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 




324- 

320- 
321- 
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323 



S W ' 



J 



\ -*' 



& 




320 

fSJS (2jS) 

TWO APPLIQUES 

321 

mm (4jS) 

FOUR APPLIQUES 



323 
NECKLACE 

324 

T$m (4&) 

FIVE EARRINGS 





328 

m^nmxmm C2A) 

TWO APPLIQUES 



329 

TWO APPLIQUES 



357 

CENTRAL PLAQUE OF A SHIELD OR 

A HEADSTALL FOR A HORSE'S TRAPPINGS 






361 

7V7*7^'J =l hv (igff) 
AMPHORA-RHYTON (drinking vessel) 



362 

AMHH7.-T 7 7$ 

PHIALE 




363 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
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RHYTON (drinking vessel) 



364 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 



366 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
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RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
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368 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 



369 



RHYTON (drinking vessel) 





377 

ORNAMENTAL APPLIQUE 



381 
RING 



375 

TWO EARRINGS 



421 
HELMET 





426 

APPLIQUE 





453 



NECKLACE 



505 

ORNAMENT FROM A CHARIOT 





509 
DERRONI 



524 

'J a. v^+iXron-f y 
LYSIMACHUS 



522 
LYSIMACHUS 
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•1—74 

F?*7K*3»t5S*a^fc;SWI:u:, b.c. 6-4 
%H <^ AX tix l§H L ft % tfm* ft < , fr L *>1BB 

t/rri;t:5&®L-cv^/it^dm»^ft*n-cv^ 

l^i&ffctt l- 5*7^$c|r#^;:tijigLft»T-;fc£o 

1 5#7T*»il?li$^M&^c:*T9T:"fpo'tV^ t , 

/:■). ffit'6Tft£«itft#;ft?nTv*s. 

B.C. 4 f-'-y.^m^miz z ooXititm^Mi^^ 
2>t:5 .ft,. RB»±JKo>fcSa«fl^n, 5S**!l J P 

T x 7*><b Mil l:UV^ 
tt 5 IKkw **»: i,t, HH&ft*H3tt£KH-r * 
•«.|U W-jt: < o#£;*ttft0B*itt*&<bft"a*5 
7 r * ^a < T-fftH ? tift#ftA ^Sitil (B.C. 4 

I" £* ■ m 5 £ i- ^*S i 9 ft £) ic w J; 9 ft 

'_<r>y T A>T<D Iflfe^ p>ffl± Lfc3t$i±MK£?ft 

*(£ - . I oKfl:»iW«»$ft<o > 5 * 7 ^Efgffl 

fco-cis. :oi ?fts 

ii'jfU- ; Wn: ^ft'ft^ftffi^^S^-fSit^tfS 
tt, :c> ' ,VK' h htMj tzistt 

z>,m'mi±tit, ho; i- ^*7A»xft»^i-r4a 




1 

IDOL 

f- y -3 y ? , H. 11. 5cm 

/ - 7 y • -f Zf - ^fi < « ^? 7 / ■» £fj± 

BOTfffi^ft, B.C.5500^tR 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4033. 



2* 

AM^:Sc§f§ 

ANTHROPOMORPHIC VESSEL 

±gf, H. 25. 5cm, W. 19cm 

7 7 •/ ~y r ffl , / 7 T -> a = y V r ,4}± 

8ifS8*fE«i#tt, b. c. 550o^tB 

District Museum of History, Vratsa. 

Inv. No. A-2022. 

ftv^S&riAffiSriaSift^fri.'Ti^o 



fctt±ll 

IDOL 

f-y n y f , H. 13. 5cm 

/ -V r • if d- 7^ < <£># y J ¥ * iB± 

'&mmfi%$fft, B.c.4ooo^tti 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 4035. 



IDOL 

^f 1 -!!^, H. 7cm, W. 5cm 

J - rX y • if ^- 7fi < »* 5 / ry * tH± 

MWfSSfW, B.C.4000ipt! 

Museum of History, Nova Zagora. 
Inv. No. 3395. 

3?, rB5?LS AUfJSSPt-^XI- 5 ^M(i??^ 



VESSEL 

±ff, H. 18. 5cm 

J _ ff r . +F rf - ^ < (7) # 7 / 7' * tB± 

ltffiffCI?Hff-t, B. C. 4000*f-tS 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3406. 

6 

DISH 

±fg, H. 11cm, D. 21cm 

y> - 7* r . if =f— 7J5 < <£># ? / 7* * f±j ± 

\\mmmmix, B.c.ssoo^tjf 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3550. 

7* 

RITUAL SCENE 

T 7 3 y y 

aW*5Wfflf^K, b. c. 3000^tp; 

Turgovishte District Museum of History. 
Inv. No. 1459— from A to XI, 2, 3. 

8 

X £ V 7 EP* 

SEAL 

f737?i D. 6 cm 

J — tfr ' *? -J— 9l& < <OX 7 J 7* * ,'li t 

im®mmix, b. c. 3soo -3soo^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4031. 




Ufe±0WI« 

HEAD OF AN IDOL 

x y n -y 9 , H. 7. 2cm 

/ - 7* r • +F n - 9iiX < <73 H y J 7* * tii h 

^MJj.-f.f/HIJH.'ift, B.C.3000^tS 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 4034. 









10* 

*ms #*£«# 

FLAT IDOL 

i+t',-, H. 15cm, W.5. lcm 

'<mMimmi^ b. c. 3200- 3000 ^ \ 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. 1-C3-135. 

BSWAtt*-e. %#«>#S|$#w:j&. *rc*WJSn-c 



11 



SICKLE 

fiff] (7 rj > H»/J^^«, H.21cm 

;-y 7 . tf a "- y]g < co * 7 t V * tH h 

i£W?ef)f-fflUW, B. C. 3000^ 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3143. 

12* 

eafeftfcii 

DISH 

±», H.16cm 

J - ry -p . if^— 7^ < o* 9 v> 7 * W± 

$J8I<fe£ffl : ffllim, B. C. 3000*£rg 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia 
Inv. No. 4032 

;/ ); fec/)IiJit:|^-iKr IT, i'!&«|;feiLi:i.' 



13 

ANTHROPOMORPHIC RHYTON 
i ;ff, H. 15cm 

\m\<£.timm\x, b. c. 3ooo^tg 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2957. 

14 

HEAD OF AN IDOL 
f 7 a v 9 , H. 7 cm 

^!y]'.iH/"f/i'JiJII.'H^ B. C. 3000^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2958. 

15 

IDOL 

^IIS. H.33cm 

7 X 7 7- KIN. 7 532-y* tij± 

ftigifel.WHlil.'jf^ B.C.3000^^ 
District Museum of History, Razgrad. 
Inv. No. 770. 



7 ■ *f=f-7i£^tti 



16 

TWO-FACED IDOL 

■r =7 a -y 9 , H. 41cm, W. 25cm 

± 

mmtivmvm, b. c. 3ooo^bi'i 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Temporary Inv. No. St. Z.D.-665. 



17 

MODEL OF A SHRINE 

jf&±, H. 13. 5cm, W. 14. 5cm 

X7-7 • f==f— 7j5 < <DX 9 — 7 • *?■*— y&Mth 

± 

im&GWMtffft, B-C3000^tg 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Temporary Inv. No. St. Z.B.-1258. 

18 

MODEL OF A HOUSE 

*&£, H.20cm 

■> ^ - y y W , 3 K if f A- > v Hi ± 

^JW^S#M^f^, B.C. 3000^tfi 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 1367. 

19 

mmmsL 

MODEL OF A HOUSE 

{fc±, H.6.5cm 

7' 1/ X 7 -yfi < W "7' < - ■/ 7 r ti)± 

^j^S^ffl^K, B. C. 3000^fcJi 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4037. 




•20—72 

Archaeological Museum, Varna. 

' WJtS« 9 r *>i-$&m<DmM&JEffiRl&ftX (B. C. 
320O~B.C.300O^) OSift4»P J ffl± Lfc»ftO-ap-e 

f* r J; £fr*T2 ftfc, Hffl#ft^, <7v S. ^ 7 
SitkcoffrffltiEIft ( frfctt, $■* -CK 130 £o2** 

;&#? (cenotaph) f&o fc <£>"?*>*> -J. 



►20- 

11 ■ 



-47 



;aj±- p 



pp 



20 



BRACELET 

&, D. 9. 6 cm, Th. 4 cm, Wt. 268 g 

Inv. No. 1-1512. 

21 

BRACELET 

1%, D. 9. 6 cm, Th. 5 cm, Wt. 194. 32 g 
Inv. No. 1-1513. 




20 21 





22 



BRACELET 

±, D. 7. 8 cm, Th. 0. 7 cm, Wt. 139 g 

Inv, No. 1-1515. 
23 

BICONICAL BEAD 

±, D. 0. 9 cm, Wt. 0. 54 g 

Inv. No. 1-1554. 



24 



NECKLACE WITH 162 BEADS 

±, ¥-X(D D. 0. 3~0. 5 cm, Wr. 30. 96 g 

Inv. No. 1-1555. 
25 



SEASHELLS FROM A NECKLACE 

Inv. No. 1-1558. 

26 

PECTORAL 

&, W, 10. 3 cm, L. 11. 3 cm, Wt. 189 g 

Inv. No. 1-1514. 



27 

HEAD OF A SCEPTRE (fragment) 
±, H. 7. 2 cm, D. 2. 4 cm, Wt. 50. 74 g 

Inv. No. 1-1516. 

wmBo 



28 

TWO RINGS 

£, D. 3. 5, 3.7 cm, Wt.43. 96 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1520 and 1521. 

29 

3»(4 A) 

FOUR RINGS 

±, D. 1. 6 — 2. 17 cm, Wt. 8. 16 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1522, 1-1526, 1-1539, 1-1553. 



30 

THREE CYLINDERS 

±, H. 1. 5~1. 9 cm, Wt.26. 07 g 

Inv. Nos. 1523 to 1525. 




31 

TWENTY-FOUR PLAQUES 
jfe, D. 1.3~2. 2 cm, Wt. 29. 79 g 

Inv. Nos. 1531 to 1538, 1-1559 to 1562, 1-1566 to 1573, 1-1576, 
1-1577, 1-1582 and 1-1585. 

32 

smnm (6jS) 

SIX PLAQUES 

±, H. 1.2 — 1. 5 cm, Wt.4. 88 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1530, 1-1578 and 1-1581. 

33 

^ffjfpte (4 a) 

FOUR PLAQUES 

±, W.3. 5— 3. 7 cm, Wt. 10. 76 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1527, 1-1528, 1-1551, 1-1552. 

34 

25 II SB 

HEAD OF A SCEPTRE 

&, H. 7.4 cm, D. 2.2 cm, Wt. 68. 78 g 

Inv. No, 1-1517. 

35 

SPHEROID 

±, D. 2 cm, Wt.25. 09 g 

Inv. No. 1-1518. 

36 

NAIL 

&, II. 1.7 cm, Wt. 8. 16 g 

Inv. No. 1-1519. 






• % 



* 3 








'.); 








31 



37 



OBJECT IN THE FORM OF A SPIRAL 
±, H. 8.1cm, W. 1.2cm, Wt.3.20g 
Inv. No. 1-1550. 





35 23 






38 

UNIDENTIFIED OBJECT 

|,i|, L. 14. 9 cm, W. 0. 8 cm 
Inv. No. 1-1544. 

39 

AXE 

g§, L. 19. 2 cm, W. 3. 2 cm 

Inv. No. 1540. 

40 

AXE 

gj, H. 14. 1 cm,<W. 3. 2 cm 
Inv. No. 1-1542. 

41 
< ZV 

WEDGE 

f|,ij, H. 14. 3 cm, W. 2. 9 cm 

Inv. No. 1-1542. 

42 

CHISEL 

|H, H. 14. 6 cm, W. 1. 1 cm 

Inv. No. 1-1543. 
43 

i (3 &) 

THREE AWLS 

S, L. 5. 4—8. 2 cm, W. 0.3-0. 4 cm 

Inv. Nos. 1-1545, 1-1556, 1-1574. 



44 






52) 






KNIFE 






7 U y 


1, L.6. 


5 cm 


Inv. No. 


1-1548. 




•$*§fc.. 






45 






5?] 






KNIFE 






7 U > 


I-, L.ll 


2 cm 


Inv. No. 


1-1548. 




46 






5?J (2£) 




TWO KNIVES 


BROKEN INTO TWO PIECES 


7 ') V 


1, L.43 


, 24. 5 cm 


lav. Nos 


[-1547 and 1-1565. 


47 






52J 






KNIFE 






7 U V 


V, L.ll 


6 cm 


Inv. No. 


1-1546. 





•48—72 



48 

m 

SCEPTRE 

±, L. 22. 5 cm, W. 5.3 cm, Wt. 85.47 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1641 to 1-1649, 

49 

mm 

BRACELET 

#, D. 6. 7 cm, H. 2. 6 cm, Wt. 47. 30 g 
Inv. No. 1-1631. 

assure* s #, ffl@n±MEtt»$fl?!$^-f 



50 



BRACELET 

4;, D. 6. 9 cm, H,2. 7 cm, Wt. 55. 21 g 
Inv. No. 1-1632. 

No. 49 \zmiffli:,, 

51 

x-f 7r-7 (wl) 

DIADEM 

±, L.3. 4 cm, H. 3. 4 cm, Wt. 11. 72 g 

Inv. No. 1-1635. 

52 

HEMISPHERE 

4?, D. 3. 5 cm, H. 1. 9 cm, Wt. 16. 68 g 

Inv. No. 1-1639. 




| t,|-»,U t*4.*4<| >t . J*H 



... 



48 




49 50 



53 

HEMISPHERE 
#, D. 3. 3 cm 

Inv. No. 1-1640. 

54 

f^SfS (33£) 

THIRTY-THREE PLAQUES 

#, D. 1. 8—2. 6 cm, H. 0. 6—1 cm, Wt. 99. 18 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1637 to 1-1719. 

4^£>3Us*Jt kftt^So 

55 

ARC-SHAPED OBJECT 

&, L. 8. 8 cm, W. 5. 6 cm, Wt. 17. 05 g 

Inv. No. 1-1637. 

56 

MODEL B00MERANG(?) 

±, L. 4. 1 cm, W. 1. 2 cm, Wt. 5. 47 g 

Inv. No. 1-1638. 

57 

m (16£) 

SIXTEEN RINGS 

±, D. 1. 6—3. 5 cm, Wt. 27. 71 g 

Inv. Nos. 1-1720 to 1-1735. 

&R*teT*o<fetti Palate 9 #o Ti ^£, 

58 

RM^t-X (257£) 

STRING OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN 

CYLINDRICAL BEADS 

&, D. 0. 2—1 cm, Wt. 125. 10 g 

Inv. No. 1-1737. 





53 52 




65 62 60 



59 

HMBt'-X (168*) 

STRING OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT 

CYLINDRICAL BEADS 

±, D.O. 2~0. 8 cm, Wt. 97. 82 g 
Inv. No. 1-1738. 



AND THIRTY-SIX 



60 

Fm&V-X (136*) 
STRING OF ONE HUNDRED 
CYLINDRICAL BEADS 
^, D. 0. 2~0. 8 cm, Wt.45. 33 g 
Inv. No. 1-1741. 



61 

HiWBtf-X (54*) 

STRING OF FIFTY-FOUR CYLINDRICAL BEADS 

±, D. 0. 4—0. 8 cm, Wt. 15. 69 g 

Inv. No. 1-1743. 




62 

t'-X' (44*) 

FORTY-FOUR BEADS FROM A STRING 
#, D.O. 4— 0.8 cm, Wt. 16. 64 g 

Inv. No. 1-1763. 
No. 61 £H— 

63 

nma-x (57,^) 

STRING OF FIFTY-SEVEN SPHERICAL BEADS 
^, D.O. 2 cm, Wt.2. 90 g 
Inv. No. 1-1740. 

64 

t-X (22 *J 

TWENTY-TWO BEADS FROM A STRING 

#, D. 0. 4~0. 8 cm, Wt. 4. 94 g 
Inv. No. 1-1739. 

65 

&"3«>5Bt*-X (14*J 

FOURTEEN BICONICAL BEADS FROM A STRING 

£, D. 0. 4~0. 8 cm, Wt. 2. 85 g 

Inv. No. 1-1742. 




66 

AW**iofciMSffl (7 &) 

SEVEN SMALL ANTHROPOMORPHIC PLAQUES 
1?, L. 1. 8—2. 1 cm, D. 1. 5~2. cm, Wt. 13. 34 g 
Inv. Nos. 1-1650 to 1-1656. 

4 jtoJ^^T". KMKSSfiKtt 2 «»Aii'*^ 2 ,& 
& R t < '.HUB"?** 5 #. +*Kft*sfc*, S^Wc 

67 

WfcBflMS (30)6) 

THIRTY SMALL ZOOMORPHIC PLAQUES FROM 

A STRING 



±, L.2. 8~4cm, H. 1. 2- 
Inv. Nos. 1-1657 to [-1686. 

■Mfcofc fell-* fc¥fcw. 



-2. 1 cm, Wt.50. 37 g 



68 

FIGURINE OF AN ANIMAL 

±, L. 6. 5 cm, H. 5. 8 cm, Wt. 11. 70 g 

Inv. No. 1-1633. 






69 

FIGURINE OF AN ANIMAL 

#, L. 3. 9 cm, II. 3. 7 cm, Wt. 6. 74 g 

Inv. No. 1-1634. 

No.68 fclSMi^ffowT?**^ (±675>t:' 



rdM'£-f 



?». 



70 

MODEL OF A KNUCKLEBONE 

±, L. 1. 9 cm, W. 1. 2 cm, Th. 0. 8 cm, Wt. 33. 17 g 
Inv. No. 1-1636. 



71 

/Mm 

SMALL DISH 

AW6, D. 15. 9 cm, H. 4. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 1-1749. 



Mtivft&W&x 



72 

KNIFE 

7 'J y V , L. 29. 5 cm, W. 2.1 cm 
Inv. No. 1-1755. 

73 

PO^Mi 

TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 

±8, H.20cm 

? A>9 * UfH, 5 ^'J y f-ttj J: 

9J»llHll8B¥tt. B. C. 2750-2000if. 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 3190. 

74 

ft*** = * 7' 

CUP 

±Hi H. 9. 5 cm, D. M. 3 cm 

J - 1 7* r • if =f— y®< Wi-rratttHi: 
^SBff^S^rft, B.C. 2000 -1500% 

Municipal Museum of History, Nova Zagora. 
Inv. No. 2247. 




•75—1 1 8 

mmifffimftx •■ b.c iboo-b.c. 1200% 

AKJS-f-SifgLX^&o 

*A"<^x, -70 y^w±KK&If<59jf±r < ?r 7 
-■r — XfiO^ftfi, r o-f jj?-vi/X#y 1 7 x (?'- 
^"^^XJStt) £;£g£lXWr hn4cD&3ffc:t±fc 

* 2M HBft g^»7^ K-Tr$jgp^(±7 y a 4* 

±*fc>*2&# - C0B#ftft 6 JA < tell L fc&flft! h o 

x, I- ?*ro±S»cn? x.5— -f 4 &<n±^mBW 
J?x« 9 *£fe<o3MMUfcT»wi#iy* ? nxi >fc 

(Nos. 94~100) o ^COJ: 9?il?ff)Sti, S**-* 

4 <n±^mm t im ,«?^±tt^«v v&& * aa:i±± 

fl (Nos. 88-93) K«>aW?ntv>s» roi^c 

S^-t^, I- 7 * 7pif±([!iiXiflT L A±f?Sfff7A 

KX7HA, T7li$<Oi£SifcA'XUf;bftX^A:<7?x 

i*i JtitWif^x&So — **8&Ki i-7*roAft^ 

Jt^tXft^S U>i: i vt a. S f> < ±?AliSwffi3S 

^ft^fcft8t^iJfj:^x*Sc 

h 7 + 7/5>^Hi±LAMA -IffltW^iJji, ^'Jy/ 
ai±W^ijt|nJi: n a pSwicox*S«X', A-SXttW^, 
b 7 J r7 1 l li±w;«ffliw&Jt± ; ^x-x-f frb^kAZ 
tltz>bCDX>$>%£^%.htLX^->tzc BLti^b, */ 



d XWfffftW^' ') ■> 7 At h 7 * TAK£M<DM&t 
ffliZ-ftia, h 7^7ife},jiTl±, 7XX7- Ki5<»*~ 

(Nos. 81—87) *»f,J|pJ3 f tiS«t ?tr, tii^tlkA'fe^ 



Nos. 84-87 KWzMMfrhWj&$ ntzPtfAr—? - 



"' ; » r » - 




75 

*f 

SWORD 

//•I,;], L.63cm 

f*Wj : JHifI#ft, B.C. 1500- 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3020-0. 

•ILZ/Mo 



-1200ip 





76 



SWORD 

i'j|,5, L.G3. 5 cm 

mmm^m-x, b.c. 1500-1200^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 20. 



80 



77 

m 

SWORD 

Wif, L.80cm 

'<■? *r » y •> a. ffi < co k ;u / • U 7 X *-fcH± 

f£3JB*§S?f£B#fS, B.C. 1500-1200^-: 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv, No. 616. 

78 
ft 

SWORD 
,YJH» L.45cm 

5'Wo^ 7 - F'J'H, a ? X < 7 * 7* * tfj± 
»»liHfi3Sl#ft, B.C. 1500-1200^. 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3960. 

79 

SPEAR HEAD 
$H, L. 19. 2 cm 

WR^m^ft, B.C. 1500-1200^ 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv, No. 617. 

SO 

SPEAR HEAD 

W'il, L. 19. 2 cm 

V7 < 7W, -V-yV'y <Bi± 

tmmmm% b.c. 1500-1200^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv, No, 2755. 




81 




84 



81—82 

%o>mm C2 ± v h) 
TWO MATRICES 

7X77- Fj'H, * t* r • i7 A 7 fjj± 

\wmmnm^ b.c. 1500-1200^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 5086. 

H. 25 cm, L. 17 cm (jSj^J t & ) 
82-^COfii)ISg-p&iM1- $ /;^C0ifS. o 
L. 8 cm, W. 4 cm 




•83—87 

mm. (5 a) 

7 X 7' 7 - Fi8 < co # f , . f, a 7 tt) ± 
^figfrHlf#H^n, B-C 1300-12004p 

? X f ?- K, ffl jtSSHf ftttsi 
District Museum of History, Razgrad. 



83 

MATRIX 

W. 27 cm, H. 18 cm 

Inv. No. 1194. 

cOti'^-So 
84 

foil 

MATRIX 

W. 16 cm, H. 11 cm 

Inv. No. 1193. 

if^tS^^cO^COT-^Sc 
85 

MATRIX 

W. 17. 7 cm, H. 8 cm 

Inv. No. 1197. 

86 

MATRIX 

W. 18 cm, H 8 cm 

Inv. No. 1195. 



87 

MATRIX 

W. 19 cm, H. 9 cm 

Inv. No. 1201. 

No. 86 KHHjSli:. 



•88—105 

□ Ajfi<tf>#juy^ai±0)±3&-±ffi 

&m t 'm&m, B.c.ieoo 1200^ 

Municipal Museum of History, Lorn. 



88 

VESSEL IN THE SHAPE OF A BIRD 
±$, H.9. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 20189. 

89 

VESSEL IN THE SHAPE OF A BIRD 
±H, H. 8. 2 cm 

Inv. No. 20190. 

tnm^mr-$ixa{Lwmtm?iir^z>,- J 

90 

±m 

IDOL 

f?37?, H. 15. 1 cm 

Inv. No. 20182. 

" K;f|iti'^S<on W&, \:%fc±£MizfL < '£ J Hi L , ¥ 

91 
±ffl 

IDOL 

t- 7 a 9 ? , II. 11. 9 cm 
Inv. No. 20181. 

92 

±« 

IDOL 

f-J-ayf, H 9. 9 cm 

Inv. No. 20184. 
93 

±ffl (2jfe) 

TWO IDOLS 

7^7 n y ?, H.11.5, 3.3 cm 

Inv. No. 20183. 

fV,V, t ft SUM X*te tfffc ? ft , yfitfisti^ffto 




91, 90 






94 

— 3:0)^, 

VESSEL IN TWO SECTIONS 

±$, W. 14. 2 cm 
Inv. No. 20179. 



95 

pijlf/Jinijg 

TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 
±H, H.7.8cm 
Inv. No. 20187. 

Erai*^fcH*pi:HfSf?B»ni|*fc3r-r*. IFfX. tt 



96 

S5JEP11 

TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 
±if, H.E.3cm 

Inv. No. 20180. 



ij^Jfe 



98 




97 

VESSEL WITH A HANDLE 
±H, H.7.7cm 
Inv. No. 20178. 



98 

TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 
±$, H. 6. 1 cm 
Inv. No. 20186. 



99 



99 

TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 

±2f, H.8.3cm 
Inv. No. 20188. 

am*, j? 7' if /« wsijuxufp *5iSfc * n-c v ^ 4 . 

100 

VESSEL WITH ONE HANDLE 
±$, H.8.3cm 
Inv. No. 20191. 

101 

URN 

±H, H. 31 cm, D. 30 cm 
Inv. No. 20185. 




■ 

..... 





101 



103 



102 

TWO URNS 

±H, H. 37 cm, D. 30 cm 

Inv. No. 20192. 

103 

ffl¥±^ (2 &) 
TWO URNS 

±S, H.37.5, 36 cm 
Inv. Nos. 20195 and 20194. 

104 

URN 

±$h H.27cm 

Inv. No. 20196. 

No. 103 cDPI^UitrlWi £•£'&£ #>, KnWi'KiJi 

105 

URN 

t$£, H. 35 cm 
Inv. No. 20193. 




102 



•106—118 

mmf?Mm-i% b.c 13-12 \\t& 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



<DAmz^m'4f$, ^iUM (No. 106), t&(n 

a s- 7°, 7 fi»iA';tm, &0i|£8fitt 12. 5 kg tc 
y 7 ^ 7 t , 7° n 7" 7- -r -f 7 Jfi < CO -< n 7' 7 r y 7 CO 

■£*>*). R*U^«rft1"Wiftl¥KIB3erSfc£. iff 

^scos^co^ (Nos. io8~ii4) ti, n*$tt*m 
s^ (No. 107) «t f) i>±$ts.m%(DMizmm^^ 

^W^<nmz, MkMM fc v> 3 i «? % is L ^$bK/f] 



Sfgtonyy Cff) ^, *M«K*#4:**r. 

MlKCOfy'^lzM l XHMt S & £> tf 1 Z<DtfrJfUi- 
^>9o tot?!, ^tf>ft^oaStijJti»ftfti h-t 

106* 

TRIPLE VESSEL 

^, H. 5. 3 cm, W. 23. 9 cm, Wt. 1, 190 g 

Inv. No. 3203. 

107* 

TWO-HANDLED VESSEL 

±, H. 22. 4 cm, Wt.4,395g 

Inv. No. 3192. 

108* 

LID 

#, H. 12. 6 cm, D. 36 cm, Wt. 1,755 g 

Inv. No. 3197. 

109* 

LID 

^, H. 12. 6 cm, D. 37 cm, Wt. 1,850 g 
Inv. No. 3196. 

No. 108 izmxfflc. 

110* 

LID 

±, H. 11.5 cm, D. 21.5 cm, Wt. 658 g 
Inv. No. 3198. 



111 

LID 

#, H. 3. 4 cm, D. 21. 5 cm, Wt. 374 g 

Inv. No. 3200. 

No. 110 ^U»|^i:t**S*S, Ji^ti^Mo 

112 

LID 

&, H. 11. 6 cm, D. 21.6 cm, Wt. 462 g 

Inv. No. 3199. 

No. ill Kli\ZfilCt:$)2>tf, ^JMg|55t^7C Jv> 

113 

LID 

^, H.3. lcm, D.21. 6 cm, Wt. 207 g 

Inv. No. 3202. 

114 

LID 

±, H.4. 8 cm, D.21. 6 cm, Wt. 300 g 

Inv. No. 3201. 

HPLjfcStt-c^a. ^«A^t±^So 

115* 

CUP 

±, H.(fE^^"atr)l 8 -3cm, D.M. 16. 2 cm, Wt. 

919 g 

Inv. No. 3193. 

JC¥nt±ESJ!^i(MK0 ****** *ii W^«M=KXi: 

116* 

)E¥W3 7 7° 

CUP 

&i H.(^^-^#tr)8.9cm, D.M. 8. 8 cm, Wt. 123g 

Inv. No. 3204. 

No. 115 linfjpsi i:„ p8MJ5^hw»3I)K •) HMr^ife 

117* 

fi¥tt:a y 7' 

CUP 

^, H.8. 9 cm, D.M. 4.9 cm, Wt. 132 g 

Inv. No. 3195. 

No. 116 ^«{r|Bj L!o 

118* 

CUP 

^, H.8. 2 cm, D.M. 4. 5 cm, Wt. 130 g 
Inv. No. 3194. 

No. 117 tCHU'RIUo 



•119—155 

■f£I2tlttf»r— ot LX, Wfi^fefft&SLTf^w 

i: :^cebo-«'fii'„ rcoffff^i/AffifflKf^L 

#*#±Wig^t±9}M^H^ftX"*S *w±KE£ 
B.C. HiJtftKfciofcllByfewftAtfiftf) J: ?ft 

kk w a a ffmm\± &w&x<znt tmm tS„ a 

$co J: SJcailLX^ofc. > 9 * rwA^ti^ilw 
Bf fi&MliE 6igfjk L, -f$»A^±l£^¥fU> fejfc£: 

L, U-^^^X h 7 y v> ¥<£>tt}#i&3f. a K^jftHp^ 

§f(± 1 ~ 2 ft(D5fttIi ffttV^fcft ft J 2 ~ 
2. 5 m t? l few ^WlrRfrftfc^&H/llrW-:., 

rc75|iEwS^ti> flil (dromos) tfliM^i^t, 

31 LX&HJftX * fc«X*> ,T) ^ B iSjf^Kl 
Lfc±8;W*s K*j» y^S^^5&J&;**iT:^5 
£fc**St*fc*!r*±0>3l&« i- 7*7:|tffi»-cfc 
ZfttzOX-h 5tf, - £T?4 XIEiiw^^tiSffiil^lS 
0>fc»K&;Jftfc0>X'*5o *ft0>Sfr&Hi±1"3O 
J±±K2CjR(0®&J|. (t'y, 7'n-f) -fi5»i:?{ 

xv-«S. *v J' 7 «>*£■*: Kit, i7*ri:fci^i 
- couffteti, :LS(±^Ri]co*W£ffit MiOTxSi 

fr*flH£x*s= 

el, *m.K~.jiiBx, mmx, m^x^mn^Xi 
&ji t^ig&^»ffo&<o^9fcW-t±£ij£x**&* 

o fe JKSP y 7 * 7 •£#&&** **- Tlg^nm™* 

i^T^^F-T^f) $!jA ? tl fc jg«S ^?lt7 I tz <D 



X&>&o 

X&%&, \ 7*7Bg£XJi, %<) yTt^ir V ~7 

raf*&fc*MKLfc*^'hflfcfciM*Sftfc»K*tL, M 
m ^ 7 * 7-egftSttfcttft'J*fc«7B©K*i'h7 j> 7 

&nx^fc£flW>*»«ti!rtt* 'J x y t^fl^HBlto 

Tia?^ rA^RK feffiffi * ft 3 X o Kit o fc. # 
rc|^»CS&&*0>Wi:Lx#ifX;fe£7. ;»| 

ft l tzwmikz im^xmzm l fc * o ##* nxi^ 
s. 

h 5*7Hflf*:&£frft$l!^Ko^'T:-i;ttf, *: 
^, «^, tdoj^, DUE* *i Jftftifc**. ^co?' 

-f 7C0^t±, h 7 J r7cO±i^J:tktinfc#L, it < /> * 

y^y y h (^-x h >; 7) (OSi6i4^*tH±LXV-« 

So 

r c??# fttcii t, a p> ft tz -\ : M n$Mtz a , ffiixftiz, 

t- / aXtftf •;7fc'Jaf < 7j^E*C|l81"5%ig<94 1 
•CS A LX ^§ ^^filj! 9 ^J9) P> ft X V ^ ^, 'MWJz^ 

,1* v^mtm^m-him^xm^m Ltzmim 

V tfttf± LXV>3„ :oHIi!) t±#^Sr^JtLfc « 
»^t8xt^f>nxi^. SWfeSflifcit Lfcni— <ojg;6> 

U (No. 154) H, 77D=x^*m±0^ft-e*5, 

* y «j x 7 * ,H-i±coAffiit (No. 132) tifijife jt <r> + 
#, r»M^^-7t±, ^n h 7 + 7#ffieo tpizt 

VAfthft, L\Z\i}^hWJz7^9 imMK^7^>i^ft 

Xl-^jtzCOXhZo 

(Nos. 137, 138) JftRH (No. 139) t:-$>5 ^MK^, 

li^Jfftittf XJ%hts.fr-,tz<r>x&%ti*h, V7 4 7 
WO*y f- * fcb±»^^»# (No. 121) <D±o ttft 
■&ttfi*XS3?T**3i:V**.J: •)= COf^p^a B.C. 
700 ^lg«o fefflf, ^«0«SfJ:*»i±^»*fpi'ffi 

«fe5Sg^fli$rfr*.HlLTV^) (iS^L<, ffl^X 
i: ^A ^ ntv ^,^Sr^-)ii;t St, tf^J: fe-, / c t 





•119—121 

77-f 7itS 
B.C.700 4ptg 

Museum of History, Sofia. 



119 

VESSEL 

$s[, H.24cm, D.M. 34cm, D.(JJ|b]0|$)43 cm 

Inv. No. 3012. 

B.C. 8-7 li'fcco, V^*$>5?7 4- bMcO^^T, □ 



120 

ft 
VESSEL 

±^, H. 22. 6 cm, D.M. 29 cm 
Inv. No. 3013. 




121 

ft 

BOWL 

-£, H. 14. 5 cm, D.M. 24 cm 

Inv. No. 3014. 



122 

VESSEL 
iff, H.33cm 

tAfi/7- KS < tf> ^ D 3 **- 1/ tfj± 

iiif8J&«ft#J#] (B.C. 11- 8 |ll:$,.) 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2952. 



122 



mmm^M- 



123 

*>?nxl (fR5) 
KANTHARUS (drinking vessel) 
±^, H.12cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3258. 



124 

g«fflc7)^ 
CULT AXE 
WIS, H. 12. 5 cm 

r-r^x ytdi, B.C. 10- 8 (ttfc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 745. 

125 

CULT AXE 

ffjg, H.4cm 

*A,Zttt*&±, B.C. 10- 7 [ttfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 746. 

126 

CULT AXE 
^f§, H. 10. 6 cm 
&±mZ&, B.C. 10- 7 |ll;,fc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 744. 

g&ii, iuiiT-, ffi'h m¥-<nffi&-z%M3ti-c^"Z* 

127 

CULT AXE 

9$, H.7. 7 cm 

x ? _ ^ . ? rf- ?ffl±, B.C. 10- 7 tftft 
District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. 225. 

ffiMt-tHk'h, /')7 ( y, *&» ifiii^wg|gp-c-^ii 

128 

CULT AXE 

WIS. H. 3. 5 cm 

?7 ■/ V rffl, *->/•#- L-tf 4 , I"., B.C. 10 — 7iJt 

District Museum of History, Vratsa. 
Inv. No. 732. 




123 




^£&^ *f 



125 



128 



127 




126 



129 

AMU LET- AXE 
■-,Y$R, H.9, 9 cm 

•; ymmtzim, b.c. s ~ 7 tn^ 

Ecclesiastical Museum of History and Archaeology, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6929. 

130 

AMU LET- AXE 

(VH, H.6cm, W.8. 6 cm 

*• ,. i/ < I/ 7" 7- KWiS (oyd- *>■?•*)=.*?* — 9 

l£l±, B.C. 8~7|Lrfc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3958. 

ttttttfcffiO $ if Stiff ftt£S. 



131 

FIGURINE OF A STAG 

^gf, H.3. 5 cm, W.4. 3 cm 

*«; ****tti±, B.C. 8 ~ 7 ii-fe 

Collection of Sofia University. 
Inv. No. M-l. 

132* 

FIGURINE OF A STAG 
ffH, H. 16 cm 

t7''ji 9 * ±tk^fJh±, b.c. io~ 7 iftjfe 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 747. 

fiiiW t ^wn-m^xM l -t ^ a „ m t ±m^i s & 

ft"Cv>S- -Piu'fliti iA3B. MitiFJ, SS t MSPt± 7' 'J 

133 

H/J\# 

FIGURINE OF A HORSE 
flf^, H. 6 cm 

7^ KsrjKHms, 7 « y » f**m±, b.c. 7 ptfe 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1578. 




131 



133 



134 

w£* (Ay**) 

BELT BUCKLE 

if IB, W. 9 cm 

*f<?A yikiflti±, B.C. 8~71ftjjg 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 125. 

135 

^#fl (2£) 
BELT APPLIQUES 
tffl, W. 6 cm 

^^f< '/I'H, t79'r7r tH±, B.C. 8 ~ 7 fffcfj 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 657. 

No. 134 mm, H»^J:»j«:*. 

136 

^£H (3 j« 
BELT APPLIQUES 
ffi|5|, W.4. 5 cm 

y '/ * - >i ta± , B . C . 8 ~ 7 title 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2565. 

No. 135 ^iH'[5ji; o 



c 




134 135 136 



137 

nm (2*) 

EARRINGS— PENDANTS 

±, D. 1.8 cm, H. 4. 9 cm 

?? »y rffl, f 3 7a?7^i 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6093. 

138 

** (2 ,£) 

EARRINGS— PENDANTS 
■&, D.2. 5 cm, Wt.26. 13 g 

l/ff< >/li±, B.C. 7~6 [file 
District Museum of History, Vidin. 
Inv. No. 102. 

NO. 137 KiifffnJCo 
139 

BRACELET 
Wm* D. 9 cm 

■y 7 ■/ •/ r ffl, ^— x * • t* * 7tfj± b.c. 8~7 title 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 737. 




142 



140* 

ORNAMENTAL SHEATH 
±, L.20. 1cm 

V r Ar-t-ft, <D/7 T 9 yffli, B.C. 8-7 |l±fc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2865. 

141 

&& 

KNIFE— DAGGER 

£&, L.42cm 

? r A-^-W, "* n 7' v r 9- ^{±J±, B.C. 8-7 fitfc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2866. 

T^So No. 140 k~ffiKtti±l,fc. 

142 

#*V (22^) 
TWENTY-TWO BUTTONS 
fflff, D. 1. 5 cm 
ail-itk^.m B.C. 8~7iifc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1958. 




143 






144 



147 



146 



143 

SPECTACLE-SHAPED FIBULA 

ff|uj, L. 14. 5 cm 

V < Ti y|Ii±, B.C. 8~7fttfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 120. 




144 

BOAT-SHAPED FIBULA 
ff fsj, L. 6. 7 cm 

x y * <y * r$±, b.c. 8~7 iftfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2790. 

145 

ftJB b v 

BOAT-SHAPED FIBULA 

ffli, L. 7 cm 

X * 'J * yffl, 7^H ^a±, B.C. 8-7 fftjfe 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 274. 

fc'yUii, HiltW^STiofeBi^b'-x'l-ffel^^^t 



146 

b'v 

FIBULA 

£&, L. 5. 6 cm 

f-A"< y$t< $>-< K- + 3 7 * !J:!±, B.C. 7-6 ftfcfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 643. 

147 

fy 

FIBULA 

ffHf , L. 10 cm 
b A yill < CO-t' U- - 7' =?- }'Hi±, B.C. 7—6 title 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 711. 

mm%xmm?nxi-& 



148 

b'V 

FIBULA 

f|Pf, L. 13. lem 

V 7 y y t' 



-ytH±, B.C. 7~6 1li:|e 



Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1942. 

No. 147 izmfMc 



149 

FIBULA 

#i|5[, L.5.4cm 

•y -f r 4 yJ'H , K * A if - » y 7 Hi ±, B.C. 7-6 it 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1903. 



145 



150 

TWO APPLIQUES FROM HORSE-TRAPPINGS 
#$, H.8. 9 cm 

-7 jr k - rmu, v y f u m±, b.c. 8-7 mi 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 794 and 795. 






iKii 



151 



;is 



(3£) 



THREE APPLIQUES FROM HORSE-TRAPPINGS 
jfgf, H. 3, 2. 7 cm 

m±m^m, b.c. 8~?tfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 1953, 1954, 1957. 



152 



150 









REIN 

Wiff. L. 14. 3 cm 

m±m^m, b.c. zutfc 

153 

mm<n%^(nm (32,^) 

PARTS OF A HALTER: THIRTY-TWO RINGS 
#$n[, D. 5 cm 

V i r < yfH, 7;if^;itij±, B.C. 7—6 flfc^e 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1825. 



i^wcifgl/o^ 5 



co 



$#o 



6itt* 



^ 



154 

tit 

HEADSTALL 

^If, H. 7 cm 

7 9 y y r jf\ , V7xt~x.*f* HJ±, B.C. 

District Museum of History, Vratsa. 
Inv. No. 757. 

■ssi#iigg|j??^i4^sgni> -c, ^6ofm^t±^R^^ 



155 

PHIALE 

^f£g, H. 4 cm, D. 17 cm 

? ?»yr j'H , v y u =. x. y t &±, B.C. 6 -tttfe 

District Museum of History, Vratsa. 
Inv. No. VA 747. 



151 




A 








152 




153 




154 



•1 56—389 

B.C. 525 / r[i~B.C. 280-^- 

/£«, h 7*7<7>;£fbi^< LT^O^M^Sriffi^f;^, 

7 *r«>i6Jtytfl$£«* * y S/7Atf>¥+K:to Lfc. 
*9^rA»iw«*«»;*IS. ttlR. iPl^RSP^m 

MM<v^-&*k^. itzo * y -> TAttffittftH'te-c^ 

} y ^rcotWim^^ * y -> 7<r>mw&i:, l- 5 
* 7»#ofcR*i|j *»* y j/ r*±oxi * v * - t», 
igtJU-KA-f 3 1 1 tfj-e*/t<, +' y >-7<r>m$i> :n 

M®?+(:*.-,t, -^ -> 7 A« 7 P 7 f- y Fox 

co & co^-wu -> rcoSflf WK^Mi^^ Lzbhtltzo l- 
7 * t & : <n &ft * y x y > co^Hco^i & i j&^n 

-> 7AKR*TirM:*ft* y iyR co2i#&ffiALT 

B.C. 5~4-tttfc^(±, b 7*7f*j^Jfr!j?J:, />7J? 
707"niyr( Xf"Jlfl^C0 * a — x 3 X , Mtfgco 3 - 
n 9- '*flfi&j£tf) 7# a - 7, ^Wt:-/bX (7- 
7^4-xygtt) KfSLtz'tVtr-t*, } v^rco^AV 
*- v x^ft (if y # y^^) t «>?£&*>ff £.-?& -, 

£t ct: con4/ft(o > 7 * 7 jj , -< /v ■> 7A^ =¥ y -> 
7 A t W3C 1 Sr 31 L T , f^OlK&WB tf> h \\m L t 

7 7^x^-SSg, # ?*».&, *j(ti^y ->7co fee 

B.C. 4 |H:|ri»$|A, *' y '> 7#±A» fbtO^IAtiW L 
<ltAL/cWT-*5^, p3Jil4rH^rft^y xy h^fhco 
##fl>TK. i- 7 * rAfOJtoHLfclEtfSftafcfli 

•156—182 

i-ft 7" ;w # y 7 co 7 o <y r -f 7 ffl , r^rx y #S 



|S&0 t (O X h Z o F^'^'J t- &f| J ft fcJtll£>4 1 
o fc. r ft e> agtSoRBFA «±tftfit»Sfcg £ l > 
^ftSOPp^JRA^ft^^/.:^^, B.C. 6 [ftfe 

ttsnfc, ftr<=>Li^»»ifttt (§f fro, in, * 

J ftgfflftfe ifMW L i '&£$ %&&%& Zfttz, w ft 

e>glllfcfifctH±Lfc. K Jc-^i: 8jJS!H4S0IW&*>i4' 

-ci-fco SiSroift&HtAS' a 9<y rl&Mfr *>%&■$ 
ntz a 



•1 56—1 62 

as 

B.C. 6 FU:fcf^ 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 



* wigSti , t *r J * x||cd ?* y ? x^iw F^r 

5 D No. 156 Wflfijfffe No. 157 CO h 7^7ify, 
NO. 162 ff) 7 , 7=7$L CmWiW^* : sT(DW3,iZM 



■3t 



SiifcfoS) &Wsi / EtftM.~z$ 5>c 



Nos. 158, 159 <D J: -5 ft^flpJi, £$Lft#£>, 



Fy^r 





157 



159 




158 



156* 



PECTORAL 

^L. 25. 9 cm, Wt.63.5g 

lav. No. 1531. 

T# 5 , if-o5fc®: if% <" *) B<d-< v y v ^ ^ov^T 
i - 5 = fin fRwgt; iil65]i](75,a w J'THJ L Sffif tf ft * ft T 

157 

[■7+7Sfy 

FIBULA OF A THRACIAN TYPE 
it, H.4. 9 cm, Wt. 13. 10 g 
Inv. No. 1532. 



158 



EARRINGS 

±, H.2. 7, 3. 2 cm, Wt. 7. 30~9. 90 g 

Inv. No. 1537. 



cgj 



i?ft 



159 

¥® (2 £) 

TWO EARRINGS 

#, H.3. 6 cm, Wt.26.05, 26. 40 g 

Inv. No. 1538. 

WM#H7g»ir& & ft*fTfp ?> ftTi^-5 #>, Pttttife 

IfflSlffl T.T'^flJ ? ftT V>-5 ' W^fpligij^ ? ftif 

160 



NECKLACE 
&, Wt.ll.5g 
Inv. No. 1535. 



■**>£®*;:n8Ejit§&H 



161 

Hifi 

NECKLACE 
jfe, Wt. 79, 60 g 

Inv. Nos. 1534 and 1536. 

MB V Hfffeft L tz22 \\m f-Xi <9 ft 3 as, § f - 



162 

7 -f 75$ 

PHIALE 

fg, H.4. 6 cm, D. 11. 7 cm 

Inv. No. 1539. 



•163—170 

b.c. 5 mmm 

rcmt>IUi.l^JSSwMAAfAt±, a Y'^iUWkt* 

7^ B.C. 500~490^.tHn £ T'285„ CtOilkT^ ^ 7 A 

it, 4* v J' TAcSt a#ffcftflH&»qi|il& Lt^/;„ 

miW I tzimi<n 7 V 7 * y (No. 170) tf* o fc. U 

S^ W TA'P l^'/E « fc to COAST * -a tzWfo h 7 . 

ffl±&K*fcft*J:$lfcSMFi -EfilJ (Nos. 165, 167) 
*«5fta**lfcd'. **lJ5l^»C 2 fiC0M^ (No. 166) t 

mm (No. 164) tm± itn n , & 2 ifwffeftojwr 

M t ~?>r K - rayji ji * 7-' < x"f-%<n<£M ri5p|HJ<95£ 



&&m 



se^n-tv- 



No. 163 <D)Mm>i&t No. 169 (75MS7 A 7 y^i^M 

•7 -7- K - r A, -< * •> 7A, IlKJftco * y >- 7 Aw 
ItflrWItflBA^ :«i) Kjgrg-f 5 <Dii, }?*7 




160 






■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^B 


-ST' 


1 


- f |P^ 




. - \ 




I ., /'^^MMff^^- 7 ^:-:^^ 


H 



162 



163 

PECTORAL 

±, H. 23. 4 cm, Wt.50. 10 g 
Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1266. 



.<^g«fp£*:JS^t' 



yT?£ ft £&***£. ft®: 

164 



fttKjfc, SH^Jg, ¥R 



TORQUE 

&, D. 13. 3 cm, Wt.350g 
Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1271. 



165 




163 



NECKLACE 

& 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 6136 and 6192. 

166* 

mm (2 &) 

TWO BRACELETS 

4?, D.9cm, Wt.257.10g, 298. 25 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 6128 and 6189. 

167 

MM (2^) 

EARRINGS— PENDANTS 

#, H.4. 5 cm, Wt.20. 10 g, 18. 25 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. Nos. 6134 and 6190. 




165 



168 

¥ffp (7 &) 

SEVEN EARRINGS 

±, D.2. 5 cm, Wt. 5. 60—6. 20 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 6130, 6131, 6191. 
Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1270. 



169 

7 -f 77l 

PHIALE 

|g, H. 6. 6 cm, D. 26 cm, Wt. 120 g 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1255. 



170* 

7V7* vjB'J zl r V (SAO 
AMPHORA— RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
SK(gP#l$K&&), H.27cm, D.M.13. 4 cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6137. 

mmzmitzmmmm® :?ijfirm?n-cv^. ?«s» 

#£1iSt*foiJnX^& a ffifHi, #ftS:ft!7I^V^* 




164 




• 171—174 
K 7 «7 7 V 'J (077 '<$/ 4 -X73 MMHj± 

B.C. 460~450^ 
?"?f(7, nt&Wbtm 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 

wox^ti, znmxwmmtzmM'U (No. i7i) 

jtrS^Tt^S 4* U ~> 7SO^^|g#^. (Nos. 172— 

174) )j>f>^-,t:i^s n 



171 



168 



PECTORAL 

^, W. 16. 5 cm, Wt.16. 75 g 

Inv. No. 1645. 

172* 

mm 

NECKLACE 

&, Wt.54. 7g 

Inv. No. 1646. 



:: 


*• '••'♦•'ft 




fcfr.. •■ 


- 


' iiiirfiii 


^,"; ;-," •'• .V 9 


mm 





169 



173 

"*» (5 a) 

FIVE EARRINGS 

&, W. 2. 4 cm~2. 5 cm, Wt.31. 35 g 

Inv. No. 1647. 



I? Sot' 

mm* 



174 

*ft C2 A) 

TWO PENDANTS FOR EARRINGS 

&, L.2. 8, 3 cm, Wt. 12. 90, 12. 75 g 
Inv. Nos. 1641, 1642. 



#175_176 
B.C. 5t£fe'^t 



Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 

s^#tfL-ri^; 2 m<n±mmmu cnos. 175, 176) 

£flBJ:^V-<£>t|;fg (Nos. 177~179, ^S^W^abW^ 

-cws^, W»:2io|iU^j'?nxff (|wj) co 

175* 



PECTORAL 

#, W. 17. 5 cm, Wt.28g 

Inv. No. 1644. 

176* 

PECTORAL 

±, W. 38. 5 cm, Wt.86. 95 g 

Inv. No. 1643. 

iKXtpf, vxtnti^m-z-mM*) zntzmux-, 




173 





' ' ' 9 

■'■'■ ' ■'"' i* 




Ai j 1;. 


&SgM$f 







174 



■»7 7#*tiS±tf>*t 



•1 80—1 82 

B.C. 400 ^if^ 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 

180) HC^ft^iOXEWflp-C*^. SiflNHi. T^y 

* xKH ;u ^ 7 »fUp & * r A- 1 L tzih ir ft & fi 5> 

-? yff (No. 181) fcj^'J » r V CSff, No. 182) 

te ^nlvf< x &o * y y r AXEcofFT* 5 ti% r 
*rJ*x^<D-<A>>'Tm W <n & 9 6*88 xh% a 

Z OMii -< o # -t- V XlHWtfft (B. C. 431 -404^) 



•1 83—203 

B.C. 6 tttfc^-B.C. 5 iftfc 



180* 

PECTORAL 

#, W. 13. 8 cm, Wt. 19. 60 g 

Inv. No. 1514. 

W&X (peltas) -eatXSt?) l/i+t:, ft»-c$*a«i;/ 

181 

MUG-JUGLET 

|R, H.8. 6 cm, D.8. 3 cm, Wt. 236 g 

Inv. No. 1518. 

fftKlli* V J'T^T! AAAAAEME ti6$W^\th 

182* 

HJB U a r V (JSff ) 
RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
SI, H. 20. 6 cm 

nm&&W%Xt$mmWiXxmMift, *©T#k 
'<a>/ * \-XtM^XmsS.izm^fiX\^o S£k-£ 
<r>TUic'mXtf&ffi&3iz%m i ft, M^<nfflMiX%i 

AAAAAEME fc3#A**!jtfl;**n:^5. 




SMI 6 Iftite****. P> 5 iftfcW r 7 * 7AS«a©, 

y y i- y * , * * /u - f * * , x^xH/y, *^ 
■y , »■« x l- ■> ■> ■? , -t x y ** -f , tF-?i7, x y 

— d • -fen, /k'/^tKOf **!?! y 3 >/ T • 

4 , i-fe*n<jr*jttjfxy i/-< 1- y ■£'&£,;? nfcf&a a* 
* So X, K » y r y y Trftjl J ttfc i 5 frs£& (IP 
J;^v>, ft) t:$|im cat. S3R. KM. ^t© a s > 
r £>±ift W t* ft: < » b y * T-^Mizfrtz o tja < {5 

SLtvvry** r cnyii# Lfcjftp 4 ^* ± o -rflfx>&ti 

WAtf, K K'jr (/jc^fe) ££;»*&< ft; T, -£co 

ityKj&omMGomtmontfis.ihnxztzc 

(No. 203) tfjbsis, rntctir^- \- 'j r-enf^*n 
tzffimx'&z, z<d*?- 7ti, *ft*u*vF«>H 

ftk<D— oi±, y^u^y y*tti±wtTttiM (No. 202) 
t'* s. r nt± f - * -^wfiffi^MSfiiii^Jfe-f 

? ntz v- ij -fctf^co %<Di±, /* # u r fr h \t i 

tz&±ix^t£mfnifi), M&~~? -tw^o y 7 

Jtnttiinotf-^-jufft?, ^nffiHfij«±, y.^ 
f-y 9 r *m±^>fi"ttiSio*ifX^ffi^"f*t»"e**o 

I(73SiSX«4 , 't^*f--7ti:^S-c:, WMr^<D% 

»% wgMSP Sr 3 if o t ft h ft X ^ 5 c 





184 



183 

HELMET 

ff|| u ], H. 20. 9 cm 

National Museum of Military History, Sofia, 
Inv. No. 547-63. 



183 



184 

HELMET 
ffft, H. 17 cm 
■fvtfT 4 7'j'M, 



<* )- »-V + ta±. B.C.51HI;|e^j 



Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2445. 

185 

HELMET 

^| n j, H. 30 cm 
*K-7*yffl±i B.C. 5-tttfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6756. 

X V '& S "C d*r.off V ^t^jt^, - -^i^fft L X V^5 1 

186 

HELMET 

Ifft, H.21cm 

Nova Zagora Museum of History. 
Inv. No. 1152. 



187 

— A-/ 7 h 
HELMET 
ffig, H.21cm 

ffiiifc^P, B.C.5ittfc&¥ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4013. 

mm >j/ i x ts. irfcStf £ l v * a*, 



BSSPWffi^^'J 7 ^ y 



188 

HELMET 

ff|s|, H. 19. 5 cm 

f- ji /< yj£ < <?) x x y # ^ i\-\±, B.C. 5 HtfcH* 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 3395. 



189 

CUIRASS 

ffg, H.32cm 

* tf y A 7i5 < CD \ ^ ji - f- * ^tfl±, B.C. 5 iifcls 

Kazanluk Museum of History. 

Inv. No. 497. 

-2>o 




185 




187 





190 



192 



190 

CUIRASS 

,7J|,J, H.39cm 

f- A^< yjft < <T>9 9 1/ 7 * ffl±, B.C. 5 |ll;| ;L iriiiT- 

Archaeologica] Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3364. 

No. 189 mmmc. 



192 

CUIRASS 

fftti H.(lji#^5t) 25 cm 

450-400 Jp 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6168. 



c ^ 1" x ■/ m ±, B.C 



\z, wm^t y~ ] ) rm chips) tftn&mxtwiL 



n ? -c x 




193 



193 





195 



196 




PECTORAL 

#, H. 13, 5 cm, W. 3. 7 cm, Wt. 30. 7 g 

1 '*# ') r±MMtH±, B.C. 5 tJitd 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8156. 

194 

PECTORAL 

±, W. 17 cm, Wt.40. 48 g 

X'^i yi5< (D^9 — t! ■ *um±, B.C. 475-450 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8123. 

-»MMI^;, X?-n • -frnifiS^ti, f^J§g 

KtiSBIDti: f- 7 4 7$l<75-^i! (No. 159 0jfg) ^3J 



195 



;U 7* 



y rr 



PECTORAL 

<£, W. 17. 5 cm, Wt. 19. 8g 

7* r • * *- ?ft±, b.c. 5 tttlelt* 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1809. 

£ <nmm\mr^m$ift^'Mxh *> &. r cott^^ 
ii, b.c. 5 iftie© r,f< #£ffi#a o fc. r toiftM 



196 

PECTORAL 

1%, W. 16. 8 cm, Wt. 28. 10 g 

7"^ 7" * v 4 J£ < co^-fe" o 1/ * IB±, B.C. 5 |IJ: 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



194 



Inv. No. 5218. 
I WgftIR t No. 197 WfgttWfikt: , J- -tr* tj 7* * 






197 

nils 

RING 

£, D.2. 7 cm, Wt. 31. 3g 

7' IV? * v 1 j£ < wx-f □ <7* * [lit B.C. 5 iitfc^^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 5217. 

(^) POAISTENEASN (ftlJif) #^7^ 

EPENEATIA 

PASEAAOM 
EANTIAESY 
IITAMIHE 
PAZ 

198 

J35EH 

BRACELET 

&, D.8.4cm, Wt. 17.65 g 

=f ?y * - fj^i- x ^'jIi < co x 7 w < i y [li±, B.C. 

5flt|C 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia, 
Inv. No. 3168. 




197 



199 

BRACELET 

±, D.lOcm, Wt.41.5g 

■d ? y x • r^fj ?■£;< OX7 1/A h /ffl±, B.C. 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3167. 

IHkfcjfco-tfir^ftTi^jtf. MS^ti^n^n2ii 




199 



198 



200 

Mm 

EARRINGS 

#, L. 3. 4 cm, Wt.ll. 72 g 

* a. X f v f < A,m, -?X7fx^ [ij±, B.C. 5 i±t 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7945. 

201 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

#, H. 3 cm, D. 14. 5 cm, Wt.809. 5g 

x ^ _ 9 . +h ;/_ ^ f /x*a- r ^--r -y v <y* m 
±, b.c. 5 tale 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. IICz 1132. 



202 

mmxnthm 

MATRIX 

^|f, L. 29 cm 

*s » - *? s *m . r*?jy* a±, b.c, s iftje 

District Museum of History, Shoumen. 
Inv. No. 23. 

" wfTWM t* t* - a -Bff SXoSftKffl i ^ *ifc„ 



203* 
Ay [> 

BELT 

ft (£&>i ft 31cm 

x *, _ ^ . +f ^_ ^.j.^ d 7* x -y f-H ■ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



;, B.C. 5-4 iftfc 



Inv. No. 6617. 

t" lift ?&5^fc> Sift, MSffiKt±lf¥'i>f>ef*4-fV i 'T^K 




i 




1 




H * — — ■ - . •? . Mk 


■ 


i 


■■■^ri 


■ 



202 



•204—266 

' w^fflt; £^xm% frKfc -?tz%o —oomfcM 



JZMSH^J-^lTi-S 



tT-£>So ;o^ 



[£7.*;? 



? <A@ft**wiaV> r 7*74b^^-fi, X47 4 A 

i: 4 , £ ft fc w.ffH (ff *D **£»** ? ft/iOJt^ 
-?7§SM-7 , 7 7$i:ftl?tf>Mti^&j£«»cfefit 



Ufc. - ft &<*>fts,BUt x * f 4 H&tizBM I tztmx 

T$£lt;*ftTV^^, &sfl»7 7/ n^*i// 

fc#£i ST-, Aft, ?S, 7"V7-r y, MzT-M7 ] )7 < 

& t &KE LfcHS:tr*i5 l ^fp u °u ^a^ai± l tv> 

So :»i^:> fjM^H^l^t^Jg^ftT 



K^ftLTV^fcV^S, L^L, f7^7li»?ii 
#Jttt*i"**8<0l*fe & J> 5«0T* So lft#j£tgjip 

cJIJ^S r J:a, f^^z^x^M eoHtfp-^ft 

* ') yr.Kij £tz, 7tM-x|j-<;i--/7»i|oT 
K£ < co-^ft * 'J x y h WS3RSr^l|XS*-*A L tz 

AM^ttft0>3MP£?gifofcy - 1- v (rSff) ^. 

aims H3s # # on ?& tr <nm^-k$m i tz * u •> 

7S^#|g|tt j|-fi^ifp#^ b7*7HHlIL fc. * 




204 




205 




'J yJKRif h 7*rAxgjgti, SMfe*^»#Sft 

if A L , !£Mj 7V7fyKn XtlW 7 x 7- jgtiEd-t7 
ftfrttfcBfrKftiSHIIlKa Lfc t V>x.S<, 



•204—206 

X-^ -f L^ y^7- K ±tfe^ ca ^ ^ ^ y a 

iH'l), ^-fe*^S<(7)^i/- Ft • ^*- 7 

b.c. 400 ^mm . 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

204 

7 -f 77i 

PHIALE 

|g, D.8. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 6755. 

ISSP^ [riJ-Cfl tf-x' J: *) t£ %> o -fe- 7 h ^co ^fifp ^-;ffl 
?ftTV^S 

205 

HEADSTALL 
ft, H. 4 cm 

Inv. No. 6800. 

^Hicoaj^cosH^tt £ titzMT-nmtiWBfr 1 fcRft 

T, IWT-O^T **A«jBjSaP^»i 1-f'jT/K ? ft T ^ S „ 

206 

THREE PLAQUES 
ft, H.5. 5 cm 

Inv. 6797 to 6799. 

So »'j--coT5l(±iS^?ft, M^L^tiS^^^^ft 
zi' ; S) So 



206 








,;■«"■ 



•207—21 4 
7n?:r * 7jl'l'|, 

B.C. 400 ^Hy^ 



7^/7* as 



Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

r ft fc w#p Bti|r?I-(?5JtS^> f,tfj± Lfc. **l3g/i: 



207 




208 




207 

St 

HEADSTALL 

M, H. 4. 7 cm 

Inv. No. 1712. 



208 

TWO APPLIQUES 
JttlGK&!&» H. 6. 1-6.3 cm 

Inv. No. 1712. 



209 



209 

tftti* JlJlffaS (2 jS) 
TWO APPLIQUES 
fflfli H. 5 cm 
Inv. No. 1712. 



210 

mrnxmnrnm (4jso 

TWO PAIRS OF APPLIQUES 
|M, H. 4. 5—4. 8 cm 
Inv. No. 1712. 

211 

tbtexuiifas (2 i) 

TWO APPLIQUES 

|g, H. 7. 2 cm 
Inv. No. 1712. 



212 





REIN 

if, L. 18 cm 
Inv. No. 1709. 



210 



^iR^f-J-it^st^S-Pi^^Sc 



213 

7-1 77i (2*) 

TWO PHIALAI 

|g, H. 17 cm, D. 10. 4, 10. 1 cm, Wt. 110. 5, 124. 4 g 

Inv. No. 1709. 
214 

RING 

#, D. 2.5 cm, Wt. 14. 75 g 
Inv. No. 1579. 




211 





212 



214 



7x*ai±0)i!S 



•21 5—224 

P^x^zl'J'I'I, 7Xi 
B.C. 5~4 1H;fc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



215 

mmxmmmm (2 *) 

TWO PLAQUES FROM THE TRAPPINGS OF A 
HORSE 

|g, L. 4 cm, Wt. 24. 5 g 

Inv. Nos. 5201 and 5202. 

T-*S (Na211#R|). M-77^fFStiP|lr^X<c 

216 

7 'J a'*? Q^I 

ARYBALLOS 

§g, H. 14. 5 cm, D. 7 cm, Wt. 340.7 g 

Inv. No. 5199. 

i*frV\, D«fc«t— StfclRo 

217 

7-f 77^ 
PHIALE 

II, D. 13 cm 
Inv. No. 5195. 




216 



^ * ^ "' 



- .. , . . 



^^ffl^ffcfcf, 



218 

7-f 77$ 

PHIALE 

ft, D. 10 cm 

Inv. No. 5193. 

219 

7-f 77$ 
PHIALE 

gg, D. 12.4 cm 
Inv. No. 5192. 

220 

7-f 77$ 

PHIALE 

|H, D. 12.4 cm 

Inv. No. 5196. 

221 

7 -f 77$ 

PHIALE 

|g, D. 19.5 cm 

Inv. No. 5189. 

ft ft- CD a -tf 



■SftJU 5 






222 

7-f 77$ 

PHIALE 

jg, D. 10.5 cm 

Inv. No. 5190. 



221 




220 



223 

7-r 772S 

PHIALE 

M, D. 10.5 cm 

Inv. No. 5191. 

•5 o 

224 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

|g, D. 11.9 cm 

Inv. No. 5197. 

225 

74 77S 

PHIALE 

pff|5], D. 17 cm 

y< * 7° 'J a r ^tti±, B.C. 400 ip$f^ 

Inv. No. 8015. 



JSSptrji, 



*£#—*¥• KriTi^, 



226 

71 77l 
PHIALE 

|g, D. 8.8 cm 

n*f x f-ffl, 75-F-;7r ffl±, B.C. 4 fftjfc 

Collection of Sofia University No. 1. 




226 





230 (a) 



230 (b) 



•227-230 

H 

B.C. 400 ifW& 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



227 

HEADSTALL 
ft, H. 3.8 cm 

Inv. No. 6698. 






^^■$]£-M1-7L^M^-0^ 



228 

APPLIQUE 
£, H. 2. 8 cm 

Inv. No. 6700. 



i?n, 3i^Il^J'^t^5 t 



229 

HJBSftE (3j#J 
THREE APPLIQUES 

f?, H. 5.8 cm 
Inv. No. 6701, a, b, c. 

230 

7<77l (2£) 

TWO PHIALAI 

||, H. 7 cm (a), 5. 5 cm (b), D. 17. 7 cm (a), 13 

cm(b) 

Inv. Nos. 6697 and 6696. 

r »Xf(?)lJt:^X*'I J fix v ^„ 
( b }-mkXM (a) «D * CO K !£-<&&. s n t V ^5 o 



•231—233 

B.C. 400 ^jffjfl; 

Teteven Museum of History. 

231 

HEADSTALL 
^|3, H. 5. 5 cm 

Inv. No. A20. 
232 

mmxmmmm a *o 

TWO APPLIQUES 
ffm, D.4cm 

Inv. Nos. A21 and A22. 

Ltt"5*>, W>%U&U£>XWAit$HtzMMtt£*>x 




233 

APPLIQUE 
|f|H, D. 2.3 cm 

Inv. No. A23. 



•234—236 
B.C. 400 ^gg^ 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 

234 

tofi 

HEADSTALL 
ffll, H.3cm 
Inv. No. 2582. 

235 

TWO APPLIQUES 

fl=|f, H. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 2584. 
236 

»&£«*»« 

APPLIQUE 
fffl, H. 5 cm 
Inv. No. 2585. 

/'J7^ yfitfSH 



EUS|;!W^t>3. 



237 

AHSffilif**^ 

HEADSTALL 

§g, H.7.4cm 

v n. - <7 y yffl , x <? x -> y u [ii±, B.C. i00if4m 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3159. 

jfR^T-, ABI»a«S03Ueill)|tAS*?ft-cv^S. SS 

1fR7Br?g5>^±, $f?sI^£K^'$iA^^co.i|^ 



238 

M&£l!JU8i£c 

APPLIQUE 

^|B, H.6.4cm 

n V i f-ffl , 7 if /P • X ^ * <7 * fij ±, B.C. 400^rij 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8401. 

W&KoTltff 9 ]HlttY:AcoB-C-o < ^ftTl^o 




241 



237 



•239—241 




»«33t«JW(|ifi (3 *) 
THREE APPLIQUES 
^||ii|, H.3. 8 cm 



242 

HELMET 

7f||s|, H. 23. 7 cm 

B.C.4ift|g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3454. 

243 

HELMET 

ff|M, H. 23. 7 cm 

•d -, -y j_ • Tfrf* y-fi ^3-7Tfi7'< v r tH±. 

B.C. 4$^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2676. 

~t ff r f * ? < -y r -cufiH % ScflB&S. ? *ifc. - co 

M^T^It^ti^^, ^tn±mu, □> #cog[^H; 



K=^3«y*a*ai±OT 



B.C. 4 SftjfE 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4235. 



£^f> 



239 

*-;(, . 

HEADSTALL 

ffil, H. 3 cm 

240 

THREE APPLIQUES 

ff$s|, H. 5. 8 cm 

L, PPtii»?<oj^cftlTV^ no0>3M|J»i;£l$S, 



238 



::;;;: :!sfei;Ni : 




244 

HELMET 

^M, H. 26 cm, D. 24 cm 

7 .-te/ <y7*7- KtH±, B.C.4|ll;fc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8246. 

245 

PAIR OF GREAVES 

MR. H.42cm 

7 v -b 7 <?' 7' 7 - K tij h, B.C. 4 it|g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 7309. 

PPtOiBi, 4?fcAM»£KBPL-C¥3IWt'S^?n 



240 





242 




245 



244 



246 

PECTORAL 

#, L.9. 8 cm 

77<7]M, -3 ') v-7-V ]y-Xi-li\±, B.C.4fS:fc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3255. 



^«*St, 'Htnttiti^m^M * flX V^£ c 



247 



PECTORAL 

^, L. 13. 5 cm, Wt.7. 62 g 

f--H"<yiffi<«>«y* -f=y< rUj±. B.C. 4 litis 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3110. 

TV ^3„ 4^g|35jH; H'MffiT?H 2 ft fc fc' - X #£38 $ 




246 




247 



248 



PECTORAL 

&, L. 12. 7 cm, Wt. 11.50 g 

•fxx'ffr 4 7 ffl , t 7' - A> f- x * - y fU±, B.C. 4 ifi 

IS 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1383. 

Bf t 1"£3U?M^Ti*5 



249 

SIS 

TORQUE 

±, D. 14. 5 cm, Wt.430g 

n A}£ <C07 4 7-Jl • <}' r a is ^ $±, B.C. 4 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3242. 

ftTV^&W 



fltfe 

'hR 




249 



250 

END OF A TORQUE 

±, L. 3. 7 cm, Wt.9. 47 g 

/-Vi . • ■:■*»•— *,$£< (DYAsa <? * J±j±, B.C. 300 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 5753. 




253 



251 

RING 

#, D. 2. 85 cm, Wt. 11. 8g 

■f-?^* >i£L-<^7"n-tr^(l!±, B.C. 4 t!±fc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7955. 



250 



izWA<nfMtL\kt 



252 

RING 

£, D.2. 6 cm, Wt. 18 g 

W±*^i¥, B.C. 4fltfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8398. 




251 252 






< to 

ma 




EARRING 

&, L.2. 1 cm, Wt. 1. 94g 

=f y y x fA f- x tfg; < (0 y y a 7 V 4 ft J- , B.C. 4 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 5742. 

254 

PAIR OF EARRINGS 

£, D. 1.5 cm, Wt. 2. 5g 

^-7/yffl, -7^7tH±, B.C. 4 [tie 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 6819 and 6820. 

W^slgp-C'^ii ? n -c ^ 5 . 

255 

J&Sil (2 jfc) 

TWO BRACELETS 

|M, W.4. 5 cm 

V -i t < v]fi < SO 7* 7 - 1- 7> tU±, B.C. 4 itfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4036 a and b. 

256 

Ktl C2jSi) 

TWO BRACELETS 

gg, W.3. 5, 3.8 cm 

o^Jfe*ffl±, B.C.4fftfc 

Lorn Museum of History. 
Inv. No. 20199. 

257 

H#* (2£) 

TWO FIBULAE 

IS, H. 6. 5 cm 
*AjfcfrfcB±, B.C. 4 mid 
Lorn Museum of History. 
Inv. No. 20200. 

IMMBSBtf^b Sixths. 



253 




254 



254 



•258—260 

p 7 x ^ jlfl, 7 7 T 4 =■ Y Jh±BB 
B.C.4ift*SfeJ»j 



Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 




258 



258 

7-f 77$ 

PHIALE 

fg, H.3. 5 cm, D. 10.5 cm 

Inv. No. 8150. 
259 

mm 

BRACELET 

gg, W.4. 5 cm, L. 28. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 8151. 

260 

TWO FIBULAE 

JjJ, W.4. 7, 8 cm, H. 6. 6, 6 cm 
Inv. Nos. 8148 and 8149. 




259 




260 




261 




•261—265 
B.C.4iftfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 




261 

SET OF JEWELLERY 

Inv. No. 2558-A. 

,.< W»h n -t? 5, h £& if -eMii S n fc 6 Moo t* y 

1!'tl(t $ HT WC#, 1 fH^JMo 5 §1(75 \£ V\Z\± 7 y 

262 

SMALL VASE 
jg, H. 6.4 cm 

Inv. No. 2558-B. 

263 

ONE-HANDLED VASE 
fjg, H. 9 cm 

Inv. No. 2558-C. 



264* 



BEAKER (from the First Treasure from Boukyovtsi) 
£(£&), H. 12. 2 cm 
Inv. No. 6694. 



263 



262 




265 

ONE-HANDLED VASE 
|g, H.8. 6 cm 
Inv. No. 6695. 

266 

□ rTiS 

SMALL JUGLET 
|H, H. 11cm 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 3356. 

'<•)•* =. V 1/ *. -rJE< (DX I- V&tf-t lii:t, B.C. 4 jll; 







* . :«*4JjT 









266 



•267—389 

tzi'tSi^Mke i HZ t > €> *>£>, I n^ESjtS«l^— 
~yv Xjjt&Mfo h !ij± L feigF£ * > - *1 ^ WJtS 

' ; <'/fi^, 7'5-fy, 7?^ * 7*7^0 <7>Ml±rS, 

^jt^tjit- mn itzt Wm# ?z £#& v >„ ;ws 

*K*^*0>tt, =t K 'J ^iMcdHT, nf-^x IfttC£ 
JU B.C. 382-359 $£), 7 v r a X (7±fiE B.C. 359-351 

*£), JttfKSfiiJI^XE, xyy-IXry, xr^ 
tx (af a xi IHiHg), ?w (r -7 h ^ xjgji) 

fc£$:*i|ffiLfc7<f r?£*5, Vyyv-r, 77-f- 
^*, ry^^^co^S^P>H}±tTV^5^, life 

fil?ft &A 9 WJttlti, ^ y *#(. # n 7' * #ffi±0 
IV:. -»W£fxi^3«, tF'J^-fWlBs /< 
fef^tSitKioT, 3f,X I jlt^rv h ax 

\Z-rr V ~TA&y?*7 KftA L tz 1 t iZ J: TfiE 

h !Jl± ItzXMJJZ, :<ovtF- rA^gWefS 
L T , Wf^^^)^ ^ Jin Z> tz tfritZWtb h tltziO T-* S o 



•267—284 

P ? x f-jl"|i|, U» h = y y 7alS 
B.C. 400~350 ^ 

District Museum of History, Lovech. 

r <ostSi±WiiH$SK-£ LTfi» f, n fc i i <n 

«J»T?ffi*S»c3&^?n, #. lSj^i^M;, .'411^011 

tcti, ¥&^fu§T^u'An-T^3 mm&Mitz 



d « a* tm u \ t , ftii to m n i tzM& & is& ? % 4 

li, 3J£flHK&Xft LfcXEi: t±J8!ioXE*c i o Tl 

W&W<r>%&K%1r) i n 4 AHM t HMti, #winll £ 
^Jf7Aii, ^#t'Af^ff£^~/ti: Lt*(Wf 

^tffr|M^S?l?nXl^i:^X.bn5o ZEffiW^M-C' 

3-d ., /«5fc*>f$la&#i£rcHi- &%&#3illJl9$rc$E 

EfeT LJo fc«9T?, =F KfOri?#3£ -o X, -T-fft^4i 

n/^/^tL^/:, * £ -C, — A<75 B±^> £ coll 

7C±tk£ 9 5 fc L GfelS ^H3 * U 4 Fte Jt o T^*n 

tizmn itmtz c^ £ tit o fc»J^Aft -as? n x v^ 

-CXm^MShii, ^<DtZh, ZZizBffltzft&PA 
9\-Kii.%lhtlX^t£\* 



26 ? — 

HEADSTALL 
»(«£>. H.5cm 

Inv. No. 593. 



268 

fflttXftilS (2£) 
TWO APPLIQUES 
ft(tt&). H.7cm 
Inv. No. 606. 



iSr^-rs/'J 7 * y£: 



^5 







; .: : .J .. . - 






j#* < *^** , * # * > * 
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it * 
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SZfrtfS* 
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BHTf mSM 
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272 



269 

APPLIQUE 

£(£&)> D.7cm 

Inv. No. 591. 

270* 



if^Mffl $tiitAM<oMf> 



R»iiEffiRT?Kt*»nt:V'>Sa 



APPLIQUE 
£(£&). H.5cm 
Inv. No. 605. 

271* 

*8«*Lfr*fcLfc«iffi 
APPLIQUE 
§M(»A>), H.5cm 
Inv. No. 604. 

^A£AtolTl>5 ggtf5f£f;<b^, m^&Mte 

tiflBHR. RttlEiiil-c ttfr nx v * S 

272 

APPLIQUE 
fR0K*)i H.4.5cm 

Inv. No. 582. 

$£$pti4>$fLTl^S (Nos. 268, 269 #11(0 o 

* Tit ^^iEtiSi^coiffii^i & AfWH A-fa L 1 1 >£= 

273 

MfeXIfefe 

APPLIQUE 

£GK&). H.6cm 
Inv. No. 581. 

if, Nos. 272 frjf#flg) 




274 




278 



274 

mtm®x 

APPLIQUE 
»(*&), H.5cm 
Inv. No. 580, 

275* 



APPLIQUE 

m Ofcfe), H.5cm 

Inv. No. 583. 



276* 

mmxmx^w. 

APPLIQUE 

tfi(»£), II- 5 cm 

Inv. No. 589. 

? ft , ^ l' i k w, ^tbfntv^. 

277* 

■MttlUtllrK 

APPLIQUE 
£(£&), H.5cm 

Inv. No. 590. 

frltzi><nx, £tf>E.TK»a*fflftTv*So INiAtt 

??yr ffl±©f fa^T (No. 293) K&fcAIS H $P 
^JtJfttV^c 

278 

H^AI&fcfilMS 

APPLIQUE 
gg, H. 4. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 584. 




279 

StfSA&XflilS (2jfi) 

TWO APPLIQUES 
£(£&). H.5cm 

Inv. Nos. 587 and 588. 

mMx~, HU^&fct, ttxtf-kUVti^'-t, 5S 
Rfcfc<ta*fc»8A%fca3KL-cv^5 HH^AW 



»t-W ; 



280* 



$iix\^z< 



APPLIQUE 

£(&&). H,4.5cm 

Tnv. No. 585. 

'-mix, mi^Ttff.jtzmmm^M^nxi^. mm 

itm^A%} £ M$l l tz i> 0>-e, i WAfettSJS Sr S^c 
It, S»l, MoH, A«»±KS*ii»#<^t 



281 

SHA&XffliSi 

APPLIQUE 
£(tt&), H.4.2cm 
Inv. No. 586. 

No. 280 KlZiZffiC, 



ftfcJ§<?>M»-gj$t±K?fcill 



itD 



279 




281 



282* 

mmxmxmw. 

APPLIQUE 

II, H.4. 5 cm 
Inv. No. 583 A. 

No. 281 KfK-tv^sas, mmA%<Dftm^±±Vk<n^ 

283 

APPLIQUE 

mm±), H.7cm 
Inv. No. 592. 

t> l X V ^ § o 

284 

JftlbtllME (4j*o 

FOUR APPLIQUES 
SGK&), H.2.8cm 

Inv. No. 594. 

285 

PHfALE 

IS, D. 13. 5 cm, Wt. 133. 7g 

n 7" x f-ffl , 7 1/ 7 ■* V K o 7 * ffl±, B.C. 4 ff:fc|Jj 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. 2241. 

286 

7< 7?S 

PHIALE 

§g, D. 12. 2 cm, Wt. 123. 4g 

a 7* x ^ffl , 7 U 7 -9- y F n 7' .+ dJ -h B.C. 4 |ll|^ 

m 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2242. 

No. 285 Clllffl ET»*3 *S, ffift[S^J^^ft#ii 

* 'J ^ 7 jt' ?■ > ^ #*y a s tix ^ a o 

287 

71 77l 

PHIALE 

$g, D. 12. 52 cm, Wt. 133. 2 g 

n 7' x f-ffl, 7b7fy Fa7'f £H±, B.C. 4 |f|g^ 
}$ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2243. 




285 




287 



•288—292 

B.C. 4 litfcHil^ 

District Museum of History, Rousse. 

4s X7 < y^x^ffffg^if-ofc 1 ; * b v Cffiff) 
3 At, Jggp4>'kK«i&£fi3 /n^ yoSUgltt 

-eHb L fc tK^B 'Jafy^os A xh 5 o 2 j@w 
»; « b yrciftSftfcfiPKitlMfc ^Wi^^OlJ-^a. a 
XHSIftir -f *=yxfiWK6l^-f &&?)"£*> 5^. 

<OSt^±, d§— Wr— *, B|Jt>, x-f *-yxfffflJ& 

;«5 /J.coS^^, * F 'J * * 4 »S3E, afaXl 
{ft (B.C. 383-359 ©4) CO'g'SSigJlW^BXrW, *7 
7,-<* Z.<r>ftXfo&<Dl£Hf]£lX&2>„ 3f a ^ I lit <0 
£t±, b 7^7^^tB±L^2fiW7 < 7 7^:^1] 

tbj;?ftTi^ r co^lHXffUJti, ** 'J -> zttfSi:* 'J 
V7itf#i7){5l^'£IMl~tWco X7^ y^XcofOi, 

b.c. 4 ii±fc» 2 tm^ts.M<Dmm^^ x sf-w a? n 

OgfllfcfcNI K&JgiJ CO Jim £ ?A o X V > 5 * ts. t" ^# W h 
ft2« :« S*K£©fWS *s, b 7 * r Am$^*H 
nKMZffi-gt L"CV>;te7"n#yr <x 0^3ig<7) 
•r A- t 7*6) »#*fl{tf>I& -CM# ? n fc fc 81561- 4 

■icoflfeig-t-tt, /<**» 'J ->rc0itS^^4nS*^ 

— #, x77-<?f7 (S^lixK^x) (i, rr 
J ZXffl^JUi/ T¥iWz%W&LX\^tz<DXfoZ> B M 

#$<7)A1il)jSl^l&ifa, 7i^^X|-<*-/70 
iiRStilJ&ffiL./ilAPCO'J * b Ski, <<Ar*/T<r>V a. b 

ycot^m^M<D—oXh& < , 7,7 < y^xwjafifW 



fgj ii^<bj&^c b 7^7AXE^|iJtHL^t>WTJ>^ 

IW^-f/O'Ja l-v(±, £ Off^cO'ftkK: 4 ^ h 7 * 

b- y 7rai±iaSwfflfe»^n^gimL-tv^s i 

'M!*^iiOlSiliSrfi(pS0ffi{±, > 7 ^r 7A»r ^ * 

- V x jfffl] Sr t - v i: f 2>fp u n a tO +i -Ctt, 0ft#f^tc 

- y x#coffi#«)tU r y * =■ y x#^A^»lii 

■ i*$ffl. JtlTl^. r^^-'/X #cO#Ki^)t|f 

fL^oTl^, r<t-yx|H, i- 7 '/ X Trf&JI 
1 7c 7 'J 7 F^- t— ffi\Z.Z(DfsJ\\ff-)^\Z.X^<F>Xh?> 
7 o TS^W, ?* -f * - y X W £ 7 'J 7 F * 50^®^ 

xti, y ^ b y t 7 y r^fw/F 1 ?!^, >JiJw 
x n x^, 5^ coiSi^^rlHlt ZW* 57F y M"C-/S 
^n/c7 7r-^7)^S&yil^TV^ r d tcii, h 
7^-7A^H3I|gco-o, r^ig^^^f^j coij^ 

y ^ i MM S k ^o it a *■ ^ x I iftu, iSo fe^ t 
(o», r ^* = y^flioSSr»lH:fc?>i 7rtt 
#^^y Y <DdpXgfttf%:%<D$;?j ^X\^%<Dt££ty- 



288* 

M3B 'J zl b > (Sff ) 
RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
|g, H. 20.2cm 
Inv. No. 11-357 

5o Jiw[g gp ^ ti, * y -> r X ¥ -e kotyos 

ETBEOY izfcZ>$UmiH$aX\-& 



289* 

X7.f y^xjg'ji h> caff) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
||, H. 20.2 cm 
Inv. No. 11-358 

»X7 i yrxMMnBZtei, mft$iKj&£$ti 
-r:v^7 )o insula Kffin as* a* x7^7x«»; 

* U ^7X1=T;', .fTOryOi; ETBEOY ^cS^^MtB 

?n-r:v>So 

290* 

JI^B U ^ b > (SAO 
RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
||, H. 16.5 cm 
Inv. No. 11-359 

s Mwra^aa*>*So 




291 

BOWL 

||, D. 18.2 cm 

Inv. No. 11-360 



292* 

SMALL JUGLET 
ft, H. 18.2 cm 
Inv. No. 11-361 



•293—31 1 

B.C. 380~350^f- 

District Museum of History, Vratsa 

#ttKfiEKBHHSft. «J»— ow^, ftSltf>'hg£# 

^i4A#, ^^(No.296) ^L^^ttA-t, &mnm 

38 (No. 300), =gFM# (-H&iS«>T£E^&iE&a 

7^ r tfa^Tj (No. 293) ^m%fi^^W±n n -C- 
h o fc„ 7 ?»?r eofflihSli, B.C. 4 ttlEM^'O I- 

y * 7 X<r)mffi<r>tmK&jz<nmk*t£. lit. If Me 

s,a, minima h m± l ^ita f ? * r <D±m^ 

?^*±Hk, F 7 * rA#mo&£fflrc3tifttt£& 

^#^L/;-I t SrHliELTl^o F 7*7^11^0 

* rvrntvu 7 h^ffl$mffi&m?w\ i 't<m 

■7 7 » 7 r±t!l^ti5fe£fl#f^^, PPfcfcft '7?^fn p p4 




S»4»*£v*' T-&9 (No. 2#ffl), E WfcfBillfBJ^ 
XPtttK^ftttfCV^O-CfeS (Nos. 128, 139-148, 
154, 156) „ Z<r>H^\Z\t t B.C. 4 IftjfcK V 'J ^ * iJ$S 

293 

G REAVE (Copy) 
&, ft, H.46cm 

Inv. No. D-231. 

-f & "i X J-.rHSti A'ftSKP-C-^flJ ? ft "C t > 5 . Hf(»±^ 

if**«tf*aa!, «£<««*■?* a. ^j§^£ 

? ft, 7i-w 7 'j 7 i ygg<59*gfcA3- &/R& & o^^n 
■fta^T<oT^Kt±, frPX, B-^E^XirftJWft^ 

ftS^OT-^-g) fcl>7 *y •> 7 (75*^15^^ t ^^ft 
£*i, -ndF h7^X + 7-f AcO#iO— A^i(x_T 

»ttoSS#fcitt& LfcSW5#*#iftt* y x >- f ^ f 

7^7TftWl^ftTV,/; - ttiiSl^lt^r £-£&£<, r 

^ft-rv^7 )(! r»^r#jctijg^, M^^-f*>o/t c 
{^:?ft-rv^So 

294 

ONE-HANDLED JUGLET 
KCIHE). H.8cm, D.7cm 

Inv. No. B-392. 

295* 

ONE-HANDLED JUGLET 
^, H.9cm, Wt.240g 

Inv. No. 391. 



293 





297 



So 

7 +' d y ii#|| Jr fc < frZ. X & £> -f , J5W w±^ £ ^ 

296* 

¥lfi (2 £) 

TWO EARRINGS 

&, L.7. 5 cm, Wt.37g 

Inv. No. B-60. 

±a»±, an? y, m^x, v-xx-mmzntzFSM 

297 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

gg, H. 4. 5 cm, D. 10 cm 

Inv. No. B-68. 

IS«f»¥3*?K5Si!B4fe|IWKJ-*c»i, 77bt< t±WM 

298 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

|g, H. 4. 5 cm, D. 12. 5 cm 

Inv. No. B-69. 

nZw\ (.K0TY02 ETBEOY) *«;&#]? n^V"**, 
Nos. 289— 89#US 

299 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

|M, H.4. 5 cm, D. 12. 5 cm 

Inv. No. B-468. 

m$mx, N0.297 tRu:ft*ss9tfj?nTv»*. 

300 

bss mm) 

WREATH (Copy) 

±, D.24cm, Wt.205g 

District Museum of History, Vratsa. 
Inv. No. B-59. 

301 

/J\RJBttffi (37 j£) 

THIRTY-SEVEN SMALL ROUND APPLIQUES 

±, D.2cm 

Inv. No. B-63. 



302 

ONE-HANDLED VASE 

M(ffift&JlZ&j&£), H. 16. 5 cm, D. 9 cm 
Inv. No. B-67. 

303 

VASE 

£g, H. 14 cm, D. 6 cm 

Inv. No. B-66. 





309 



303 




312 



304 

tit 

Baa* 

HEADSTALL 
IM, H.6.5cm 



Inv. No. B-41. 



MnJ 



305 

ttfeX.lllifriS C2jJSD 
TWO APPLIQUES 
IS, H.lOcm 

Inv. Nos. B-30and31. 

iitlcog|gP(±gfe-C«it^LT^i3, n£r<MtTlt$r 




305 



307 



306 

TWO APPLIQUES 
jg, D.7cm 

Inv. Nos. B-36 and 37. 

nmx, tmx^$M <o , mmmm tfiM ? nx i>5„ 

307 

TWO APPLIQUES 

II, H. 8. 5 cm 
Inv. Nos. B-38 and 39. 



308 

»4fc££§JlflHS (4£) 
FOUR APPLIQUES 

§S, H. 7 cm 

Inv. Nos. B-32, 33, 34, 35. 



IRfctttfcfc 



309 



REIN 

ft, L,18cm 

Inv. No. B-29. 
310 

RIHJBt'-X (80 jS) 

EIGHTY CYLINDRICAL BEADS 

ft, H. 1 cm 

Inv. No. B-44. 
311 

/Mmmm& (12^) 

TWELVE SMALL HEADS 

IS 

Inv. No. B-42. 



312 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

ft, H.6. 7 cm, D. 10 cm, Wt. 164 g 

-> » - / yffl , 7" 7 - f- * V * ffl±, B.C. 4 |fc|eft¥ 

District Museum of History, Shounien. 
Inv. No. 408. 




pv/-yx-y*»ai±<7) 



313 



*•* 



'¥f±,%IK 




•313—316 
^Q^T-f 7#l, 

B.C. 4 tttfc^ffl 

"<7, ^'**iftite)K 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



313 

$ 

VASE 

ft, H. 15. 3 cm, D.8. 8 cm, Wt.214g 

Inv. No. B-39. 

314* 

MB y a h v (jiff ) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 

ft, H. 11. 2 cm, D.9cm, Wt.49. 5g 

Inv. No. 49. 

315 

APPLIQUE FOR A SHIELD OR HEADSTALL 
ft, H. 21. 8 cm 

Inv. No. B-36. 

SS^iEt*, JK®<D#0>.* otiB^kRo 

316 

fliOftfii (8 it) 

EIGHT PLAQUES FOR SHIELDS 

IM, D. 8 cm 

Inv. No. B-37. 



313 



7JH: + yy 7tfi±0>5fi^ 



•317—318 

b.c. 4 m$em¥ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

1 fH<7)7 -f T^t/KH^:^', <}"Jl¥ y>y t<F)M 

7 T"ffi± L fcfiWR (No. 319) KB© L fcjgWi&IIUfttti 



317 

PHIALE 

£H, H. 8. 7 cm, D. 9. 7 cm, Wt. 168. 5 g 

Inv. No. 51. 



_— ..-.- 


;'**" v ■ "■' ■ „.,..'* ?4 : -{X'/- 


^i 


^f v ;*«iP' ** 




■ \ 

■;■.'., 






: 



317 



318 

VASE WITH ONE HANDLE 

§H, H. 17. 8 cm, D.9. 6 cm, Wt.390g 

Inv. No. 51. 

jC^f t±^ 771/ x^rj'oJT^ LT&9 , ±iSiiM^B, 




318 



y-tf^jff < (7)v;ux 



•31 9—325 

B.C. 350— 300A 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

^Jg32 m (D'Sl:, Aiii ftV^Hil (dromos), rr.o 

^?iifc ?>-£**>£<, 

I*>J|fiO#T?, im • fttM*M)»E No. 319 (ft 

^5±l^^JIAft/io f§Wg4>f>f±jl*&:fe$fflX 
p u p #tfj± L , z co*Ji»ff «> <b r i/ 7 •* y k o x AX 

(B.C. 336-323£{i) »4 Fynftf^JW;. 

<D^Mwwwmm&5 ntttf, z <Di^ a Kii±Mm 

320* 

fififfi (2 ,£) 

TWO APPLIQUES 

^, H. 3. 4 cm, Wt. 6. 55, 6. 90 g 

Inv. No. 6452. 

321* 

flitti (4jS) 

FOUR APPLIQUES 

±, D. 2. 2, 2. 7, 2. 8 cm, Wt. 9. 35~9. 95 g 

Inv. No. 6453. 

322 

ffilrp 

NECKLACE 

#, L.38cm, Wt. 6. 50 g 
Inv. No. 6249. 

323* 



NECKLACE 
#, Wt. 27. 25 g 
Inv. Nos. 6426 to 6428. 

I2fiw # wm tf - x* t , 2 fHo|$«ffi^ A ± 9 ft 



324* 

^ffli (5 ,£) 

FIVE EARRINGS 

#, D. 2. 2,2 cm, Wt. 6. 4, 6. 55,4. 10, 4. 19 g 

Inv. Nos. 6442 and 6441. 

©**S*MttS-e, iE¥^ttf**?n, $B^$I§M S S& 

325 

tK^V (28 jS) 
TWENTY-EIGHT BUTTONS 
A, W.l. lem, Wt.22. 90 g 

Inv. No. 6433. 

4S*V>TV->Sc 



•326—347 
juri^-f y hits 

b.c. 4 mmM 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

^coiiAti, i- 7^r7iwy K = TAt'3;ge?nx 

'J %£>&§£:&£ L tV^BtfAAi^ ^ ilfc 4 tO-C'S) 

4Afcf*A^tSA?n?>o ;»i| n p n (i, fgswxE 

JI^'IISI LA &»-£&•£„ ;m:iot, B.C. 4 is 

-fll#4^|ELTWcr ti'*i^ — SPeoJ^^fifpflst 
(Nos. 328, 329) Kit^MMffltiffinl&Witobtl, ftk 
£>ISJI#® (Nos. 326, 330~332) Ktti r7* Til 

mmu(»mftsimfcLtz$><n^$>z> r^jts^xs 
fr* v\km<oit^\^Ltzmm&%<r>mm$:ffl&t 

3rt&-£AJ:A Z <^iti^XSp p pt±, ^7'^, 
H-/n ffl± n % ^--7 - r»f§Jl^ai±p n n, y 



326 

HEADSTALL 

|K, H. 10 cm, Wt.67g 

Inv. No. 8212. 

*^cfit^5 ( tA^7" y 7 , ygnasat^KSft-c 

327 

HEADSTALL 

IM(iSA), L.5.2 cm , Wt.41.5g 
Inv. No. 8203. 

^*t:WA2r1»tLllA^jt!i? n, -i^Xco AiffiSlAjii^ a- 




327 



328* 

WTftaufciiMS (2 *) 

TWO APPLIQUES 

IM, L. 7. 5, 6. 6 cm, Wt. 38, 39. 7 g 

Inv. Nos. 8213 and 8214. 

^SfA', M£#oT»?fclSAi^A%£«JSo gp 

329* 

m$»m*$Mm (2 £) 

TWO APPLIQUES 

M, L.8. 7 cm, W.4.9cm. Wt. 102 g 

Inv. Nos. 8215 and 8216. 



330 

TWO APPLIQUES 

M, L. 10. 3 cm, Wt. 37. 5g 

Inv. Nos. 8197 and 8198. 

So 

331 

ftte C2j*o 

TWO APPLIQUES 

£&&)• L.8.7cm, W.4. 9 cm, Wt. 32 g 

Inv. Nos. 8204 and 8205. 

WimX, v-Hv YX, Mf-XtkZB.&SfoittzmB-Xrh 
332 

yj7-f vsfiiiftte (4jso 

FOUR APPLIQUES 

H, L. 10. 3 cm, W. 9. 8 cm, Wt. 34. 6 g 

Inv. Nos. 8193 and 8196. 
333 

ffliffi (2 A) 

TWO ROUND APPLIQUES 

|g, D.9. 3, 9. 4 cm, Wt. 59. 1, 49 g 

Inv. Nos. 8208 and 8209. 



; 4t^ -*, ■ - , 






i*.- !:' :::WM f ^ [ 




: -^ *» 
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v ■J^ji, *■ 












ii* 


i ; / / 


/,'-".;■ '•' 
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1 <(flBjj 
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:,' -I 






L . 
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330 




334 

any ti&mw. 

A ROUND APPLIQUE 
IH(M^) D.3.9cm, Wt.19.2g 

Inv. No. 8201. 
a -fef ■/ 1 Jg 

335 

RJBtttti (2*) 
TWO ROUND APPLIQUES 
|g, D. 4. 7 cm, Wt. 24. 2 g 
Inv. Nos. 8210 and 8211. 

336 

7-r 77S 

PHIALE 

& H. 6. 8 cm, D. 7. 8 cm, Wt. 68. 8g 

Inv. No. 8219. 

337 

7-f 77$ 

PHIALE 

II, H.5. 6 cm, D.5. 4 cm, Wt.35. 1 g 

Inv. No. 8220. 

No.336t;m?f«[C 



331 




332 




334 




337 




335 




338 

7-f ?7l 

PHIALE 

IH, H.4. 2 cm, D. 12. 5 cm, Wt. 122. 3g 

Inv. No. 7990. 

No. 337 izmmiZo 

339 

7-f 77S 

PHIALE 

IS, H. 6 cm, D. 7. 7 cm, Wt. 94. 5g 

Inv. No, 8006. 

No. 338^:t3«'|a]C D 

340 

7-f Tv& 

PHIALE 

jg, H. 4. 5 cm, D. 10. 7 cm, Wt. 70. 2 g 

Inv. No. 8223. 

341 

7-f 7?I 

PHIALE 

&, H. 5. 1 cm, D. 10. 6 cm, Wt. 70. 7 g 

Inv. No. 8222. 

No. 340{r«{f M l; 

342 

7-f 77l 

PHIALE 

ffi, H. 7 cm, D.8. 6 cm, Wt.99. 7g 

Inv. No. 8228. 

ffgjSlctt, Attaint '**y 7 hXSrSSKffiLfc* 



340 





336 



342 



343 

7 -f 77l 

PHIALE 

fg, H. 4. 5 cm, D. 14.4 cm, Wt. 176.2 g 

Inv. No. 8225. 

mM&%£.i'&itzmm&~nM$ftx^-z> e 

344 

7 -r 77i 

PHIALE 

fg, H.2. 8 cm, D. 13 cm, Wt. 71. 8 g 

Inv. No. 8224. 

m^^hB^KMfX, 7-^v \'1&%MbZ'<A>* v 
345 

/.hai*£ 

SMALL PITCHER 

IS, H. 13. 9 cm 
Inv. No. 8212. 

346 

SMALL PITCHER 

|g, H. 15. 3cm, D. 6cm, Wt. 157. 7g 

Inv No. 8317. 

No. usizmm i;. 

347 

LITTLE PITCHER 

§1, H. 14. lcm, D. 3. 3 cm 

Inv. No. 7937. 

No. 346 Kimmux&z #, E^Mni^'*^ nx^ 

•2> 




343 




344 




•348-A~L 



348-A 

HEADSTALL 
Wo H. 10. 3 cm 

Inv. No. 8005. 

7 * vM%0$m%mf&MLX^2><, 7 V 7 s v<T)tz 
Xtf&lt$LftimXX°M£>LX\,-<%o »:f^V^t 

348-B 

RJBttffi (3 *) 

THREE ROUND APPLIQUES 

&, D. 9. 4 cm 

Inv. Nos. 8207, 8206 and 8205. 

M<flio St"^asov>TV--5 

348-C 

o a 7 h JBIftffi (2 £) 

TWO APPLIQUES 
£R <M&), D- 3- 5 cm 

Inv. Nos. 8199 and 8200. 

348-D 

APPLIQUE 

IS C«*), D.2,2cm 

Inv. No. 8202. 
348-E 

7.7-f y^^JBISffi (2,£) 

TWO APPLIQUES 
II CIS*), H. 2. 4 cm 
Inv. No. 8232. 



347 








34S-A 



348-H 









348-C 



348 -F 

?''J7^ vJEttfi (2 MO 
TWO APPLIQUES 
II QR$), H.2.4 C m 

tav. No. 8232. 



348-G 

^mmmmgh (26^0 

ORNAMENTS FOR TRAPPINGS 
Ifi, D.2cm 
Inv. No. 8229. 

mmm. 



348-H 

SIXTEEN ORNAMENTS FOR TRAPPINGS 

M, H. 1.3 cm 

Inv. No. 8230. 



348-1 

SEVEN ORNAMENTS FOR TRAPPINGS 

$R, H. 2. 6 cm 

Inv. No. 8231. 



348-J 

TIP OF A WHIP (Element of trappings) 
m (&£), H. 5. 3 cm 
Inv. No. 8227. 



348- 



■ : * '*-'':: .-,- : -■- ■'./. . ■ " 







348- E, F 



348-J 




348- K 

n-tf* b»gfifiq a q 
ORNAMENT 
ffi, D.2. 6 cm 
Inv. No. 8240. 




348 -K 




349 




348 -L 

^t*Cgffi a a p (25*) 

TWENTY-FIVE CYLINDRICAL ELEMENTS 

II, L.1.9~3cm 

Inv. No. 8237. 



^ : / 


jh 


• 


• 


.: ■ . :■ " 


'^^ 




i irmiiiiM 


im 


_^ 



351 



348- L 




353 



349 



EARRING 

± f H. 10. 1cm, Wt. 27.39 g 

V 7 4 7Jfe#, **^7fcH±, B.C. 4 |H;fc$*^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 2887. 

**ft i * fc 'J >£R 2 fi jflsjfc * ft t v > * , 



350 



PECTORAL 

^, L.16. 1cm, Wt. 6. 79 g 

-f A yji ;Ui£ {OXA'J ?yr(Dii B.C. 4 fftfe^^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 7946. 

k if /if ?T& fctt -fXfi&fr ifS « (nXBtf&M i ft 
tv^o PfJB*cr«)ftiSSrBl3|f-r'<*?LiW*»tfeft"C 



351 

SMALL PITCHER 

II, H. 8 cm, D. M. 6 cm 

=f y -y * • r/i-f x 7j!r < o^/u- + %-iu± 

B.C. 330 3004fi 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6764. 

mftMBc MMMo 

352 

SMALL PITCHER 
ff|i, D.8cm 

*•* VA,7i&. < « > * tftfji, B.C. 300^iif^ 

Kazanluk Museum of History. 
Inv. No. 479. 

i^c. s+MSP, A. fo&*feLfc£ttiif;Mfcsft-t 

353 

SMALL PITCHER-JUGLET 
IS, H.lOcm 

#fy*7a ±. B.C. 300 % fftf ?£ 
Kazanluk Museum of History. 
Inv. No. 118. 

MXi 1t * * V * 7 ±tSo±ft.£±Jl a» P>»A* ft fcf&Ei 
^M?ft"CV^<, 



•354—360 

B.C. 350 - 300 4f 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia, 



=f+tudtpn 




355 



354 

,l*ffffi (2,iQ 

TWO APPLIQUES FOR HORSE TRAPPINGS 

ff|g, H. 6. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 3569. 

< fcftTl"5„ 

355 

HJEJUHifK (2 A) 

TWO APPLIQUES FOR HORSE TRAPPINGS 

£g, D. 8.6 cm 
Inv. No. 3559. 

v^tf, JBrt»»?. SB3fil£*»5*K#3i?ftTV*3. 

356 

7 * d y SBWiUfrU Htfcfe (2 A) 

ORNAMENTATION FOR HORSE TRAPPINGS : 
TWO APPLIQUES 
ft, H. 5.5 cm 
Inv. No. 3553. 

m^ftX\^ X&$&L1iZfrh* ] ) ->7AXEw 




356 



357* 



*3t. 



CENTRAL PLAQUE OF A SHIELD OR A 
HEADSTALL FOR A HORSES TRAPPINGS 
gg, H. 32 cm 
Inv. No. 3555. 

7Hx, TSgjfiA tcti^-T'^^fO-fe'f u*x CvS 
coicfn) «s*S*ntv^. MA<feo#fti±iE®4&-e 

& & #, mtmn^wm^xmm ? n-cv^a. 

358 

tUcoffpffi Gffil*ttS#l«MK) (2*) 

TWO APPLIQUES FROM A SHIELD OR FOR A 

HORSE'S TRAPPINGS 

#t, D. 9. 2, 9.5 cm 

Inv. No. 3561. 

359 

«»*«£ Ofti<tt«JUMO (2,6) 

TWO APPLIQUES FROM A SHIELD OR FOR A 
HORSE'S TRAPPINGS 
&, D.8cm 
Inv. No. 3561. 

360 

APPLIQUE FROM A SHIELD OR A HORSE'S 
TRAPPINGS 

IB, D. 8.6 cm 



•361—369 

B.C. 300 if-mlk 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv 

S (6,1007"7A) ffttT'fi <, ^0§^»S«^ 
7V7 * 5B') - b 7^±, 2{@(7>;±P7rM+^T^ 



5^, zm±, z<D&%tf=.A<r>At>m&FK%ite&tk 
tf^rUfflv^n^^HSr^L, S^<ifii^1$5££*7! 

Hlrtco±MtSfPi^^-x'A||||jc7) w<- r- *J < 

X t^a'J'/af COJtSti, -fe 7 r X III tttft if* 

OitS^ffli Lfc?>i*, ftH-t7 b *' 'J Xi£?$t-*o 

T, iCOjtScotfJ^tCJ; 9, h7 47ABif2T-*) 

ft. r©as«Bi3E©a#fl«ftfiti4miffl i-tv^,&&± 

361* 

7>7*7»'J 3 fv Olff) 
AMPHORA-RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
#, H. 28 cm, Wt. 1695. 25g 
Inv. No. 3203. 

JggJ5t:t±, t> yf cxff^fJ-o/illtfOi,?) yl/xxt, 
iggK&Or, ^AHRgp 2 -f|ai7iV/ti2 ? n, %<Dntf&nt 

mmxtmmmxmfcv ?n, Ksp^tttissrsi* 

?*li W^SiHT-ii^^t^A^RL^^TV^o ^ 
SfcSfc^fc&{4W5fl{±»iZ)££>K- 3 fc , 'r* < 7&J& 

Alt«i, Ttcti^vL-y , rJx^ffi^Jt^tl, SSP 
K l,i % V v 7 XfX 7 ^-f-V-7 7.<D7,9 r - ^^t^r 
i2.§^WSS (200x^f-^U/2 F 7 7-7i *-# 

362* 

AMSifp7 -r 77^ 

PHIALE 

^, D.25cm, Wt. 845.7 cm 

Inv. No. 3204. 

5ffiKttHH.kRttK^»MA3l»*:*Li ^^^ 

gp^ if £ C "9 t±IM^ ? f*T*SflBKjfe& JtlTV^, § 
#f*3»CJ±7^7°^i 7 X<7)X^ r— 4^i: ^ 'J •//(?) K 



363* 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
#, H. 14 cm, Wt.349. 05 g 

Inv. No. 3196. 

a«SPtt, IKSIMK«|fi:a*XI!S»"ei*«i&n, SSP^ 
ti, ^7, TJif-ix, -7-, 7.t:D'/j);^jn, 

5«»fei rS«b<, f- 7*7AnMmW,%K®klXi^ 

364* 

lig^ ilafy (JSW) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
&, H. 13. 5 cm, Wt. 674.6 g 
Inv. No. 3197. 

n&<nM^M?)ftWX', •ap^±T J g^:!5:^^nt:v^5„ 

wmm^MmxxwMhifix\^o rn^'n, t?t, 

365* 

ii^B 'J a h > (Sff ) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 

ft, H. 12. 5 cm, Wt. 505.5 g 

Inv. No. 3198. 

No. 364 Kfijm^T)?, SSgU££fifjj1-£IHfaaWj:o 

t^s„ SSP^ti*^ i'*^ro^i|Mi:ii7'^5 7 
U 1 x t , 77f/ to^f ^ i: $ 9 f- -fe 7 x Tj'^Jg ? tit 

366* 

®m& ] JarV (iS*f ) 
RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
±, H. 12. 5 cm, Wt. 505.05 g 
Inv. No. 3199. 

WmMfcX, fE^ti No. 365 <D^KiHXl->% a ffi 

SigfUCti, 7ft-nttt-77, xU^«L, 
^■co/Sl^HJty/coisj^^^^nLT^oTV^^' y * 
X#COM±;i^' ; ato ? nx V ^ S 

367* 

7 vy*xflI£B}B 'J ^ r- >- CiSff) 
RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
£, H. 20. 5 cm, Wt. 387. 3 g 

Inv. No. 3202. 

T -7 •/* x cosjlg-ii^jri f o tzftUx h & o WT-HHi^co 
^J'-fa y-eifeP>ftfcllJi§;oft, — Mco7*u 7 i v 

twkXxmMiMz%*fr&->x\^he rnnt^mx 



368* 

7-7-/**HiSBJgi| a r v Off) 

RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
£, H. 14 cm, Wt,460.75g 

Inv. No. 3200. 

ftp (i No. 367 nQffit t [h]— c-i> s *s, SSPt-^H 

369* 

T^y^XlISE^U a r v Olff) 
RHYTON (drinking vessel) 
#, H. 22. 5 cm, Wt. 466.75 g 

Inv. No. 3201. 

No. 368 fcraiypj— x°h%>fi% ^y < ~/7 xcoMMfr 



•370—371 

m 

B.C. 3 t&fcM 
V7,r, ^*^1f#j|fji 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

370 

~%M (2£) 

TWO EARRINGS 

±, D. 1.7, 1.8 cm, Wt. 3.95, 3.97 g 
Inv. No. 7852. 

371 

g£* (2£) 

TWO FIBULAE 

±, W. 1.5 cm, Wt. 1. 03g 

Inv. No. 7856. 
372 

-<> fy h £ t'-x (t- -y 5>\s xffl- Sg) 

BEADS FROM A NECKLACE AND PENDANT 

<£, H. 3.6 cm, Wt. 12. 5 g 

y 7 A<i-m±, b.c. 3 mmm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2382. 

-< y -f v r \±nnWBx, ffe«it / ^^Hf(-tS) 

£il§c L fc*g«t-e£ii 3 fix ^ 5 . 

373 

¥• (2 &) 

TWO EARRINGS 

^, D. 4.8 cm, Wt.4.55g 

r v * y ?/ 7 - Ffti±i B.C. 3 ijtfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4232. 




372 




373 




374 

NECKLACE 
4?, L.32cm 

^,*X-A'tH±, B.C.3it|Q 
District Museum of History, Bourgas. 
Inv. No. 1334. 

>b ? fttgwUffiT-, £§-£§&#« r^/^t fi|i j'-iiir : 

375* 

*» (2 JHO 

TWO EARRINGS 

&, D.2.7cm, Wt.29g 

District Museum of History, Bourgas. 
Inv. Nos. 1332 and 1333. 

5c -<#*;*, ^y^y HOftapi:»t, ffflf?$ffllSfP 



376 

¥1* (2 *) 

TWO EARRINGS 

^, H. 2. 6 cm 

$ y -kX-JHUi, B.C. 3 (ttlri 

Nessebur Museum. 
Inv. Nos. 369 and 370. 

tSLfcHSS*r4^9i B8^£ 'J # y-tMHatv**. 

377* 

ORNAMENTAL APPLIQUE 

#, L.8.7cm 

*,*X-A-ffl±, B.C. 3ftfc 
District Museum of History, Bourgas. 
Inv. No. 1303. 

77 y y+'-M TjS^^'i &c^^^'y<7)"ir^iajlff"f 

//, xaXi)t|gaiJnTV>5 Q r COgpfciW^MH 

£S (t'y) Kfttffe fit I <>*:«, 

T y K o y ?"(± if^-f 7 CO J£, t7x7Xt*7>' 

* W XCO|f;?_££W^}$.f'-te4 K y*±-te7 x>)x 

y Kny /£@rl3«^cLTfi£icc.,1g£f r l7c„ 



378, 379 





376 



374 



380 



378 

ORNAMENTAL APPLIQUE 
±, L.6. 9 cm 

^ ,?■%,<- >\,$±, B.C. 3 1it|e 
District Museum of History, Bourgas. 
Inv. No. 1343. 






379 

WRJBIWg 

ORNAMENTAL APPLIQUE 

#, L. 8. 1 cm 

* „ 1>*<-A,fti± % B.C. 3 tftfe+H 

District Museum of History, Bourgas. 
Inv. No. 1335. 

flfPHBT*, Nos.377,378[5j^l, ff£|i 



i?n. #rtt'C- 



tax Mffiii^ K^-^cog^jm^nt^s^fj, ^ 






■■^l30W) &. 



382 381 



380 

ffliffi (.2M) 

TWO ORNAMENTS 

&, H. 9cm 

* » %^*-/Hi3±, B.C. 3 ilifc + H 

District Museum of History, Bourgas. 
Inv. Nos. 1302, 1303. 

381* 

RING 

£, L.6. 1 cm 

^ , *x-A.ffl±, B.C. 3 tfcjJE+S 

District Museum of History, Bourgas. 

Inv. No. 1336. 

*&?BifoTfisf>nfc*l!i0gtti&T?, ry-/x nfcjf 

382 

mmmmms, 

RING 

^, L. 4 cm 

*y*-*-*{t|±, B.C. 3 ifirte^S 

Nessebur Museum. 
Inv. No. 3681. 



•383—387 



^%-vomm) 



V7 <T, %-&¥ft®®m. 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



No. 319-325 »K^Sr#Hg^ti/';^ 

383 

FIVE RINGS FOR REINS 

flf$s|, L.7.3~8.4cm 

Inv. Nos. 6411 and 6412. 
384 

$g5Swi*J (/<»>*) 
RECTANGULAR BUCKLE 

^fsj, H. 12 cm 

Inv. No. 6418, 
385 

m^mm^ (2£) 

TWO ORNAMENTS 

flffpj, H. 12. 1 cm, 
Inv. No. 6413. 

PsfflJcAffiHKft*slfc**i-cv>S. Kii/Xf 1 ^. ftSft 
JB«:3$Jgn& -, t v> 5 it, Jfr #wft n p n co it'll 'Jt^t'K 

386 

ROSETTE 

#&(il&5wj&8fofc>3), H. 12. 2 cm 
Inv. No. 6413. 



387 

ORNAMENT 
-^Hl, H. 11. 3 cm 
Inv. No. 6413. 

7 4-7co£ 5H9tMm 




387- 





385- 



386 







gp-e^ii^n-c^s, 



384 



383 



388 

mm c-5 4) 

FIRE-DOG 
5, H.29cm 

7X*n7£<tOKij y -y r Lfj±., B.C. 3 tft$e 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7044. 




390 




•390—420 

B.C.3~B.C.l iftfg 

y?7Xt b 7 *TA£>gffiiJ:o|iHM>, T 1/ 7 ■* 
y v u xtt<n&B%&i'ft? Si^K lot, b 7 
jf rw|?jgw, ¥¥ffirffgitttttil Lt L s ■? ft. z<n 

/<*>** YAtfi b ?*7AJ§ft*J*XtfiMM&flfr0><¥ 
'J J'TASKiPTtfSrSLR-^t*/!:. *■* bA^SSis 

B.C.216 / r p t c<o^-;x^n^A^ — #, D-7Ai>7 b* 
l> 7 *»#** £ t'iUm L t * /io t^Ks 7- A^± b 7 

*4t"C^7cOt"*Si>, B.C. 1644p^Ji^a--7?* s 

■»*■ K-r^'iMU ^^a-tp b H7i:g 

fc^. ^*»Tte« b 7*7<n%M(F>MK\Lr>tz a A^< 
IX, B.C.Hftfcft^t:tt b ?*T:|fclSaM>*RRa*n 

Mi: 4 9 , A.D. 49^ t X'®mMti& P>$Ui£So fc. 

^con^nafi^A^wAfSB&Bffti:v^x.5o Z.<Dm 

t\, vrK-7A, y^bA, n--7AWffS§t± b 7 
*7±tfj^£>£j£-£l<56, B.C. 3~B.C.lttbJi£cOiiS^ 
«btt, ¥A&ffr&Li>£H±Lfc:fl>.*;fc. SM(t'v), 

WtH— »%«9-C'*5o |n -> T t (ffj C < , >^#V 

^5 C*'V *"x, ^Jr^^ tCOfii)o W±l£ 3 4 



389 

*r$ c o a ) 

FIRE-DOG 
5, H.30cm 

Hi±J&^f¥, B.C. 3^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8105. 

No. 388 IZHifmCo 




•390—401 

* 'J **«?#& < W # 'J ^ JiJ±0) 77U 

7 (Willi, lOffiffli) 

B.C.2~B.C.ljfb$g 
y 7 < r, ^¥m%$BM 

Aachaeological Museum, Safia. 

390 

7 7 1^7 

PHALERA 

tt(tt&)i D. 18.3 cm 

Inv. No. 5876. 



392 






391 

PHALERA 
KAte), D. 15. 8 cm 

Inv. No. 5877. 

392 

7tU? 

PHALERA 

|g(tg£), D.12cm 

Inv. No. 5878. 

393 

77^7 

PHALERA 

£(£&), D. 14.8 cm 

Inv. No. 5879. 

394 

771^7 
PHALERA 
IS(M:fe), D. 14. 9 cm 

nv. No. 5879. 

No.S98»r»i»l^i:. 

395 

77b7 

PHALERA 

SBCSS^), D.15cm 

Inv. No. 5879. 

396 

77H 
PHALERA 
£(£&), D. 14.8 cm 

Inv. No. 5879. 

No.3»2K«»flBfi; il OWAoTV^o 




« • 





393 394 395 396 397 



397 

77^ 

PHALERA 
WL(M&), D. 15.1 cm 

Inv. No. 5879. 

No. W6Ui«Hr|3| ttf*5 *«, flf©$> 9 

398 

7 7 L^7 

PHALERA 
&($&&), D.9,2cm 

Inv. No. 5880. 

No. 3W>;:tf HT|S[ c. 

399 

77L-7 

PHALERA 




W. ■ 



tS(»£), D.9.7cm 
Inv. No. 5880. 

No. SQaKlllSfflt,, 
400 

77^ 

PHALERA 
£<££), D.9.5cm 

Inv. No. 5880. 

No.399(;:t5t5-[B]l% 

401 

771^7 (3M) 

THREE PHALERAE 

&($&), D.8.9cm 
Inv. No. 5880 

No. 399^^f [5] Co 



•402—41 1 

B.C.litfc 

District Museum of History, Pleven. 
Inv. No. 57. 



402 
#a 

HEMISPHERICAL T BOWL 
M, D. 14. 5 cm, Wt. 236 g 

403 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 
§M, D. 14. 3 cm, Wt. 124 g 

No. 402m^«'|h] c om^rJxB^ 9 o 

404 

$E 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 

IM, D. 13. 4 cm, Wt. 232 g 

No.402Ki*fHr|S|i;. 

405 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 
£g, D.12. 3cm,yWt. 188 g 

No.40n;tJ^|fiJCo 
406 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 

H, D. 14 cm, Wt. 196. 5g 

No.402tcatf|H]L:'n 




SN^ 



407 

Se 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 

Sg, D. 13. 8 cm, Wt.218g 

No.402t;^«-|H|[: o 
408 

m. 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 
IM, D.15cm, Wt.230g 

No.402^^f?|rf L% 
409 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 
&, D.13. 6 cm, Wt.235g 

410 

Se 

HEMISPHERICAL BOWL 

gg, D.13. 8 cm, Wt.220g 

411 

SITULA (PAIL) 

flflsj, H. 23 cm, D. 22 cm 

Inv. No. 58. 



•41 2—420 

its 

B.C. 1 flfcfe 

Mihailovgrad Museum. 



•v**«y*ai±<7> 




415 



412 

BOWL 

g£, H.7. 5 cm, D. 14. 7 cm 

Inv. No. 38. 

413 

86 

BOWL 

|M, H.6. 8 cm, D. 12 cm 

Inv. No. 39. 

414 
ft 

BOWL 

H, H. 10. 2 cm, D. 16. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 37. 

No.413fra^?[WIi: o 
415 

BOWL 

|g, H. 10. 3 cm, D. 16 cm 

Inv. No. 46. 

416 

CANTHARUS 

|g, H.8. 6 cm, D. 11 cm 

Inv. No. 41. 




416 




417 

£fr=J 7 7° 

CUP 

fn[, H. 7. 8 cm, D. 11. 3 cm, 

Inv. No. 47. 



418 

APPLIQUE FOR A BOWL (EMBLEM) 

Inv. No. 40. 

419 

W**#iliSi77* , J^ OSjgsis) 

APPLIQUE FOR A BOWL (EMBLEM) 
«<*WI<&**£), D.8cm 

Inv. No. 45. 



420 

Kit (2/£) 

TWO BRACELETS 

jg, D.8cm 

Inv. Nos. 43 and 44. 

ISI|SSrHfii?l;#c^llHX Lfc * OX, PffitiJ£0lg$ 



417 




420 



•421—508 

7, W/7, h 7 * 7 Kftm ZiltZc VHNtlStfifi 
Jt?n, h 7 ^T6') 1 iSfi1ii|jlin--r$;hco®r|fi:ti«" 

g n a p eoMf^ t5' ; 5SA -c * o fc o fii : JM* v--*k<n ^K 6 
h 5 * r cdAH$i|j"&:l>: i -> fc = -#• i- ? * 7»#3R 

JfiffTMWfSnfc. ffMi"co^M:i±, S£, ahit^ 
$f, gfifcfM ***#»■;* ftfc. &Lfca*<b, - 
flSWt; h 5 * 7A«:KJ£#3fc»ffllPB5$;«:jI^L, S 

ft. 

ft A' <0 jf%( ± . *¥ ft 1 ft £ f * < t ft .1 d > 3 K I" v * T 
cOJ^'jf. (ItlMW'I'A^^ Ml! |-.Ltl>6) T-JbSo ; y y 
,37'^ ait^ffV,,', (Nos. 497-505) t j, ^4t»^ 

*->/S;»»*ifSK*LT< ft*. 

ti, 3-D?A'iOB- -7/S'Jii ?5> h !l! V. I fcjlfe^SIS 

JRL&iSfe. I- 7*7y/4-eii5&M*ft-a>ft^ -31 

COifM%&*£o *tt»±*kC*>&V-s -tr*7x (y'^t'7 
-) fc-^7 (v i-y-), 7X7 Hi 7 7 (rxx^r 

,7t^x, gfroft) 1 1 4*x -r r (f;lijf co ft), 
-> /w #" 7 — j* x, f-' < # - v x 0< ;, # x), ^~ > , +>- 

f- a O X, /-TV, - 7 7 U X &U?f&<7} * y -> T , a 

- ^ 60 ft * £ Jifji L /: W&W1.1: * 5 „ 

,lAtlftV> L H 7 * r co^it ft ( T x 7 H; <7 X, -ff 
"7 X , f(^'/X, •> /U "7" t- 7 X , 7 -t- o v , 7" >V 

-h-y, 5 h7#^»^eDft^<D!ftffi£§-£Lfc 

> 7 * 7 btfa>H0 £ £5 L t V > 2> 7?® -£& 5c ' 60 

fc its ^tB +- L x i ^S 60 (i h 7 ^e r tc ^ fj n ?> a» p> , 
; n fj »lWH>l'h<fc*iRir * ?> fe < i- 7 + r r-SW ? n 
fzh<?>l:h2>» 

li^^IS^-fti: L'C*^?ntV^5=A«->'7»F [ g 

ST'3b5 H\60-y760Nf$f^ftfeti- i^^S 

HHftco^n^ffifaL-ri^ 



J . , y*jt^W--Si5-e*5 (Nos.438-456) D 




423 



■VIM, H. 19. 7 cm 



/NX^i-7(*-7-# -^ )ai± 



421 * 

HELMET 
m 

7 /Iff 7, j 
B.C. 1 jllfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6176. 

r, V-* -f 7 h 'J T, v^xft^JJi ^nTt>5„ #ft 

i.iT-f-60"Kt:^b?nTi^^, l-7'fa->|i|i[i 
fjS-o:iti;M?nT^So 




424 




423 

HELMET MASK 
fffll, 0j, H.23cm 

A.D. 1 



District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. 2 CI 116. 

Lfcffit**5. SSH&i#§"Ci RK«>tt&»2i 88IT! 

J -5 J: 3C'/C?i^l>ti^o 



424 

HELMET MASK 

,Y|;|, H.21cm 

X< U X h 7tt3± 

A.D. 1 |[l;fc 

1 Mstrict Museum of History, Silistra, 

Inv. Nos. 509 and 607. 

*>^'tHX7 < y 7 x, fE$, 






425 

HELMET 
ffgf, H.21cm 

A.D. 3 ^15 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 5754. 

%4 7 («)0 tVlRf>±33$ffiK 



m^nx^^ t 



426* 

"<7?« -IKf^ctMS 

APPLIQUE 
g|, D. 17. 8 cm 

X^-7 . +f'tJ- 7(ij± 

a.d. i utile 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. 11-132-7. 

^y7 U 7t^7 TWft'fWMV-^^iiiLtV^, 'v 

427 

APPLIQUE 

£g, A.D. 17. 5 cm 

7-7 - y - f^- 7fcH± 

a.d. i tftie 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. II-132-9. 

no. 426 KjfwPiu-e****, £®k^!S Stress 



425 



•428—431 

? ju^ ■? ?■ y - K tb±tf)flite 

A.D. 2 flue 

y 7 ,, r, 35*#Wftim 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 



428 

APPLIQUE 
jg, D. 7 cm 
Inv. No. 3747. 

429 

EA»«?gtWte 
APPLIQUE 
§g, D.7cm 

Inv. No. 3747. 

No. 428 K«Hr|I||;. 




428 



m 



430 

APPLIQUE 
|M, D. 7. 3 cm 
Inv. No. 3748. 

H»§lfPi No. 428 aZtHZMim Co ^ 7 7Uft 

431 

APPLIQUE 
m, D.7.5cm 
Inv. No. 3749. 




•432—437 

A.D. 2ffi:fc 

District Museum, Pleven. 



432 



VESSEL 

jg, H. 9 cm, D.22cm 

Inv. No. 713. 

f§T- 3 r 757'f7X^xHj r^x^rcoSi? £ 

433 

CASSEROLE 

£g, H. 6 cm, D.M.7. 4 cm 

Inv. No. 113-2. 

434 

CASSEROLE 

|H, H. 6 cm, D.M. 7. 6 cm 

Inv. No. 113-1. 

No. 433 Kmtmz* 

435 
*>?•*-« 

CASSEROLE 

IH, H.6cm, D.M. 7. 6 cm 

Inv. No. 113-3. 

No. 434 Kmmc a 



430 




431 



436 

CASSEROLE 

H, H.4cm, D.9cm 
Jnv. No. 113-5. 






432 



433 



436 




435 



437 



434 



437 

CASSEROLE 

IM, H.4cm, D.9. 5 cm 

Inv. No. 113-4. 

* ') -> Tx^mmta ? n, r n - -? \t i t z \ ? * r a 

a 7^12 ? ft T I > 5 (No. 432 ^B§) 





437 436 433 



•438—456 

7P-7xV#l, = 3 7 4 x ? * tii±<7)it 

A.D. 249 if- 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

438 

fiifw 

RING 

± t D.2. 7 cm, Wt. 22. 10 g 

Inv. No. 4796. 




439 



439 












mis 












RING 












&, D- 


2. 8 cm, 


Wt. 


20. 57 g 






Inv. No. 


4793. 










No. 438 (Ifaxi 


'^■5 . 


Stfi Jf^fpo 


.tiK^^fift*^^ 


ft, 


fc*S 


fttzfinM'Q 


KI±«fe£;^(fJtfJ?ftTV^,, 




440 












tbIS 












RING 












&i D- 


2. 7 cm, 


Wt. 


26. 30 g 






Inv. No. 


4754. 












440 



No. 439 Ktf^Uo 

441 

IB In 

RING 

jfe, D. 2. 9 cm, Wt. 23. 96 g 

Inv. No. 4792. 

No. 440 »C««T|^i;-C**4S, JtStti^fiT^o 

&Wfe <*>£#— on*;* ntt^a. 




441 




442 

a 

RING 

£, D. 2 cm, Wt. 11.23 g 

Inv. No. 4791. 



443 



BRACELET 

#, D.7. 5 cm, Wt.85. 29, 73. 38 g 

Inv. No. 4783. 

444 

0Stt 

BRACELET 

^, D. 5 cm, Wt, 33. 7g 

Inv. No. 4784. 
445 

Sam (2^) 

TWO BRACELETS 

<j, D. 10 cm, Wt. 113 g 

Inv. Nos. 4784 and 4785. 
446 

mm 

TORQUE 

<£, D. 12. 5 cm, Wt.42. 9g 

Inv. No. 4781. 

if <k Sr & 9 £ fr € T ft* e> n , Pf« atflltf t ^ ^ -c ^ 5 



442 




443 444 




447 

LUNULA 

£, Wt.2. 58 g 

Inv. No. 4804. 

448 

PAIR OF EARRINGS 

■£, L.3. 5 cm, Wt. 3. 65, 3. 90 g 

Inv. No. 4798. 

to 5 , 5fesStiftBSSHX £rtt Uc-O'fy} fig ti^t 



449 



450 




PART OF A NECKLACE 

#, L. 17 cm, Wt.7. 20 g 
Inv. No. 4779. 

-. 7 7 u xmtfmntfc-fc *. / 7 >i v t mx-mm ixm 

450 

mm 

NECKLACE 

&, L.41cm, Wt. 20. 15 g 

Inv. No. 4776. 
451 



NECKLACE 

#:, L.43cm, Wt.40. 4g 

Inv. No. 4778. 

+ -ffif$i03t £ 8 ^Mitmte L /"- & <7) Jgtf g Ji, 



451 



452 



NECKLACE 

&, L. 37. 5 cm, Wt. 30. 83 g 

Inv. No. 4775. 

J&tftWLtflfe ? fix v > 5 „ aist± ^/CO * y 7 1 fc^r<o 

453* 

SI* 

NECKLACE 

^, L. 46. 6 cm. Wt. 91.99 g 

Inv. No. 4774. 

tWIP^-^lt, JJyftym (A.D. 198-217 ^£&) iff 
ft»c3&?r;Jftfc&lir»JIIBK 8 ftWfW&ffiL.fcj' / 



454 



NECKLACE 

&, L.41cm, Wt. 29. 15 g 

Inv. No. 4777. 

M/cVf'f 3-/ij;*5 PoiffitiUJF^-e, — ./ycod^ 

455 

SMALL SALT-CELLAR 

II, H. 10. 4 cm, Wt. 106. 44 g 

Inv. No. 4766. 

456 

7 -f 77S 

PHIALE 

$g, H. 29 cm, D. 9 cm 

Inv. No. 4767. 

mmmo m^isn. 

457 

7l/77 * AX/J^ 

FIGURINE OF TELESPHORUS 

r 7 3 ■? 9 , H. 17 cm 

Xf-7 • 1f=f-9ttl± 
A.D. 2 Uifc 

District Museum of History, Stara Zagora. 
Inv. No. C3-612. 

fciL/;?>OT"^)S fl/X7**xai-7*70i| 
W^gi:^rti4r4i:o-C^5 BmiiJzlT^Mzjm 




452 




454 



458 

7*dv (mm) /j\« 

APOLLO ON HORSEBACK 
ffJH, H.7cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 412. 

459 

APOLLO ON HORSEBACK 

#$, H. 10 cm 

7 v -fe/ y 7 7— Kifi < CO X 7 (■ 7 A~- £H± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1227. 

7 7 \7, m^^w fctfcV>, jdsj^tii- 



t'K 



.T^3< 



460 

h7 + 7A CUM) /J\« 
THRACIAN HORSEMAN 
If |^, H. 5. 5 cm 
X ? 4 V v 7 7— Fjft < <D -i X V * a *f a []j± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6802. 



461 

THRACIAN HORSEMAN 
fflf, H. 7. 5 cm 

3- * X r y f 4 A-ffli K A A * 'Hrj± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7046. 

462 

t-7*7A»»Jx# 

THRACIAN HORSEMAN 
flfgg, H. 9. 5 cm 

7"*if X'j+|, r a A r * A|fJ± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 5965 and 5966. 

SlflSrJlC&^^fio i»±^fcBL, I17U±lf£iJ * 

ttfeLW^SefcttV", flfcfcttj-, fH^feM (Pat- 
era) £$#<?„ 




455 






458 




456 



457 



459 






460 



463 

THRACIAN HORSEMAN 
m, H.6.7cm 

7,<7 j U y 7" 7 - Kjfi < CO n - -tf y tH± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 4103 and 4104. 

ff±t±7 7 5 x£ ^oTV^iS, -£*l **#&•£ £>£> 
S6^tV^5 fctt^t? r 7TV\zUWihn (bene- 
dictio latina)j sOtM y£?S UV^. SMffttiA < , 

464 

THRACIAN HORSEMAN 

ff |bJ, H. 5. 5 cm 

X <? 4 U y 7* y - Kjfi < CO o - -tf y t±j± 

A.D. 2 ~ 3 |il;fc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. Nos. 4102 and 3696. 



465 

h7*7A(i,|)/J\# 
THRACIAN HORSEMAN 
t¥$[3|, H. 5 cm 
■7-f r-f yffl, ^ K*^tH± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6732. 




463 



&x« 



466 
r7*7AKS/JV|| 

THRACIAN HORSEMAN 

iif fu|, H. 5. 6 cm 

T A \ X5£< <D y X*# -i :r-tfj± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6222-A and B. 




464 




467 

wmh 

SMALL HORSE 
ifi}, H.4. 8 cm 
^X=r?*Mffl± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 5670. 






468 

SMALL HORSE 

^luj, H. 5. 3 cm 

'<•*& VX < 7jH, -7 y y y r m± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4678. 



469 

mrm 

SMALL HORSE 

WSl, H. 5. 3 cm 

x v' i V y 7 y - Fift < so n - -fe? yfcrj± 

A.D. 2 ~ 3 |ll;fc 

ArchacologicarMuseum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3144. 

fr?ttfc¥*BKW*Mfcfc£fti#*5. 



469 



470 

H/JMi 

SMALL HORSE 
Wffi, H.6cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 411)2. 



7c T rt > 



471 

GALLOPING HORSE 
ftgsj, H. 5 cm 

7' A-# XfM , 7^ a A- J" * -^UJ± 
A.D. 2 — 3 ittfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2294. 





470 



471 



472 

Sg/J\» ( 2 £) 

TWO SMALL HORSES 
,',£1,,], H.4.6, 3.6 cm 
f;i;<yl\i±, A.D.2- 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1749, A and B. 



3 flite 



(±fi(£>JH*Hw 



473 

GALLOPING HORSE 

VfJ-M, H.7.8cm 

* A f-A T' ?— Kjfi< £>?■ + £ # HJ± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6231. 



-CIS 



(No. 461 tfi-^fc^T^S) 




472 



474 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

A35, H.18 cm, W. 21 cm 

n 7 * f-fH, 7" 7 ^ t- • '< *#tij± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 3412. 

So 

7fy^t:(l) S. Saldocaputeno, (T) L. 
Naevius Probus vet. posuit Silvano et Dianae 

v.s.t.m.p. 



475 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

JzWE, H. 21 cm, W. 23 cm 

■75 yy rjfU V u ^-f-xttii 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7524. 

Kjgv^ife LfcSfl8l^fc#ofclWIA7Nfci ^«T 
?*i-cv^5<, 7fcoTfc«, ■yx-^^i^f-^i: 

o Tl^So 7A~ <7) 7 r y^flfiX : Aur Jovinus miles 
leg. XI Claudia. V.P. (o-t^ XI ^O— &±tf 



476 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

AS5\ H. 38. 3 cm, W. 31 cm 

7'p«7*f r -< 7ffi± 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 2103. 

7-?BW<D^K, ini f s'\\K J Liz. : M(D$&ikMt 
Sf*Ji ftll^'— A*>*IA**V*5. fewff^nJJ.jcoKM 

Sr#ofcSffi^v^So Afl#ir^# (Sol, Luna) Wj|{| 

Sj tte?ntv^ 

477 

^»^J^ (Bt>T) 
VOTIVE RELIEF (fragment) 
^I'llfi, H. 25 cm, W.29cm 
/<«f A> FX , 7ffl, '* V 7- y\H± 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 2320-A. 

b // ;'f|5^{± 7- 3-B-rzh So K$A&ii&tfr&$ 13 * 5 
9**4 #4 C-feM) OT£SrL*:*ll8r#*3o 





474 



475 
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477 



478 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

-kWfi, H.21cm, W. 19 cm 

-f a <7*r a 7 ffl . 4 X ? * - *a± 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 139. 

-fe/x^w$f^j »g#fg;*ftTi\£<, 

479 



VOTIVE RELIEF 

^17J, H. 18 cm, W. 13 cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 762. 

fe#^3g;*ftTV^<, Hffi«0®gp«— ot±, WM.IX 

^5„ 



480 



VOTIVE RELIEF 

A3S, H.30cm, W. 25 cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1322. 

5|f,l§A%^Jg?ftTv>£ Util! 






481 

FRAGMENT OF A VOTIVE RELIEF 

A35> H. 12 cm, W. 16 cm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2667. 

mm . #¥k i 3 ar &!**», ##Ki£tr * 9 * 7 ah 

T'l>£#;toTV^o 




478 




480 




483 

FRAGMENT OF A VOTIVE RELIEF 
AJilSH, H. 26 cm, W. 21 cm 

-fV—y*. Vffl, 77?7 • /< * 77'(±]± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3867. 

Ki}5§JOV^t^07X^i!r a 7ff7Xtt (g^ 

(Dm £ t»y-( T;fctt (M*0#,±^#©*^#) 

a*^!? ft tv "■&„ 

t>5 7xx^7t' 9X#«0PfCr 1/X7* ^x# 

E ?ip»fifc5J,2, ±-J]<n 7 r y^^XKii 'Sancto 
Sylvano de et Dianae' ( -/ Jl <y r 7- X t f -f 7 i~^ 

i-^m^ntz) J;i5?ftTv>5o 



484 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

zkWti, H. 20 cm, W. 17cm 

■flr — V x >'Ji1, 77?r • ■><*#&£ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3441 . 

*X# CS»W #, @V->r:*--=y 7£:$fcV>, # 
485 

*«}¥$ 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

ASS. H. 29 cm, W. 20 cm 

tf+7X7f< ;Mft< COX^f-xftiJ; 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 3933. 

±.-%iffltfrte7--f-ftf>mfl1&<Oft0>fyK, <MWF& 
Sfe**5?ftTV"S. 



485 



486 



VOTIVE RELIEF 

-&WB, H. 24 cm, W. 23 cm 

'<i-% n. 'J U a rtH± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2906. 

±^7-fig»#K>=Ki, - Rficof^i < m^-M 

•2) o 
487 

*$-#& 

VOTIVE RELIEF , 

AH£. H. 18. 5 cm, W. 18 cm 

'< f )\s Y X -< 7 j+l, t7T< / tf * fcB ± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 969. 

488 

***#$ 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

JzMfi, H. 28.5 cm, W. 23 cm 

'<■? )V Y X i 7 -Hi "* 9 7* 4 / 7 * ffl± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 961. 

■f-^AAW- y 7C)l|fHW-r±Tl-^o ^AW- X 7 fi 



489 



VOTIVE RELIEF 

A&7T, H. 23 cm, W. 18 cm 

s<-fA Y X -f 7 'Jii t7T< J 7' a HJ± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 960. 

y7^t)?fitv^, ;£ftO-y7«: IE &*?*>, 4' 

490 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

ASK, H. 18.5 cm, W. 18 cm 

v < *F 4. FX-f? 'JH, t7f-( J <7 * tH± 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 968. 

x7^fc^titv>5, 4 I ^»-v7}ift^-eS^5 t 

ft, ■£J^w^>7ti?E^f#oXi^ 




*3 J: tfftfcttO -c-tmM'b ? < ISSS tit V-5 . 



486 




488 




490 



491 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

AUTT, H. 26 cm, W.22cm 

/s'lfA- F X * 7ffi, +7Tf^'t tB± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 959. 

ft, ft<on Ao = y7^M^Sr*^fCi>?>« T?MPfi 
t?f±, lift/iii^^^ftw lxv>5. 

492 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

AHE, H. 20 cm, W. 20 cm 

*'n7'dIr<»*Ti 7fcH± 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 80. 

±3ftf7-?B<nmftB<nJ$cotpK, fcft&W&v^, 
IIilfof:r< r^ttaqteBSftTV**. TAW 
4* !3 y 7§g0££Kfi, 7*f; ^ 7 # ' WfM & 7 A* 

493 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

/Aliff. H. 47 cm, W. 40. 5 cm 

y^-/ yffl, ^7 Hi A 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4710. 

±.1jtfr-i-&<nm-PiB(DW<D'PK, 7i^Rg#, * 

Slfcta*SfT?38!ga r tt'CV*$. ±A^±, 2A»AI 
^v^T, ^wTwr.Atifl^AnA&S^^foT^So 
-N?n X(O^At'ti- HAW- >7^^5jJLA*lrt 
rm&^'Mh^ixn^o TA^ti^7 7 vxn^m 
&-A1" ?■?•!; Afa< ? fix v > So 

494 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

AJ'Uti, H. 33 cm, W. 39 cm 

,<■>?&, YX a 7\1\± 

A.D.2f:fc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1635. 

%M, ^£#o 9*M9-ZV*.-J -W *>Sb i ft, 



495 

VOTIVE RELIEF 

.-^HH, H. 20 cm, W. 17 cm 

A.D.2~3jiJ;|£ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia, 
Inv. No. 5755. 




492 




493 




491 



496 

STATUETTE 
^JSS, H.15cm 

A.D.2~3itt|r2 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2293 a. 




494 



•497—505 

A.D.2~3|!i'fc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia 
Inv. No. 7992 



u 7 y -r a*± 



497 

PART OF A CHARIOT 
ffff, jg, H. 21 cm, D. 15 cm 



498 

TWO ORNAMENTS FROM A CHARIOT 

ff #ij, H. 13 cm, D. 8. 4 cm 

V0M%to*%£k (No. 497 #fi) 

499 

«8$<7>igfi|itt (3 A) 

THREE ORNAMENTS FROM A CHARIOT 

if||,ij, H. 10~14cm, D.8. 1~8. 9 cm 

No. 498 fCfflriC. 
500 

TWO ORNAMENTS FROM A CHARIOT 
f=$f, H. 12 cm, D. 8.6 cm 

501 

mmcommm 

ORNAMENT FROM A CHARIOT 
ff$,i], H. 12.5 cm, D. 7.3 cm 

No. 500 Hti(f|o]i:„ 

502 

TWO BUCKLES FROM A CHARIOT 
f ®f, H.(Sg i #»T)9. 5 cm, W. 13 cm 

■if-*., /^■KoS[9s|IMK - c**a r *i'Cv^5. /t^fcti 

ft <? o^g^c ^ ■*- kMS'M'^ 2 ftftffi L fc #, ft-)j <r>h. 

T^3 





500 



497 




499 




502 



503 

TWO PECTORALS FROM A HORSE'S 
TRAPPINGS 

ff$f, H. 19 cm 




503 



504 

WLM<n?&to& (2jI) 

TWO ORNAMENTS FOR A CHARIOT 

f|'||ii|, H.21cm, W. 15 cm 



505* 

ORNAMENT FROM A CHARIOT 

if |i, H. 22 cm, D. 12.2 cm 




504 



506 

THREE VESSELS STUCK TOGETHER 

±|f, H. 20 cm, D. 10 cm 

A.D. 2 ~ 3 jtl'le 

District Museum of History, Turnovo. 

Field No. 534. 

ftTWlo 




506 



507 

VESSEL WITH ORNAMENTATION IN RELIEF 
±H, H. 16. 5 cm, D.M.21cm 

A.D.2 — 3 |II;|e 

1 district Museum of History, Turnovo. 

Field No. 492. 

fe#-f*J*fe£8F±S. 

508 

SMALL VESSEL 

Bfcff, H. 10.5 cm. D. 12 cm 

District Museum of History, Turnovo. 
fay. No. 1026, Vol. A. 




507 




•509—542 
=l>f V 

•509—51 2 

509% 

DERRONI TRIBE 

IS, 10 F57v, D. 35 mm 
B.C. 6 ~ 5 tttfc 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8739, 

S : ^o7c|t£.4l I, Otf<0j£V^^K-T|i (*«? 

* : HPGDto 
510 

ORESCi TRIBE 

8£i X?r-;b, D.20mm 

b.c. 5 tie 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6962. 

X : FHM$fc£ 

511 

UNKNOWN THRACIAN TRIBE 
IS, 7,9t — A,, D. 1.9 cm, Wt. 5g 
B.C. 5 ffcjie 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 10473-54. 

S : Pilt'^t K fej&*. St < ^ U * Xfflo 
X : rtSSiDt. 

512 

UNKNOWN THRACIAN TRIBE 
£H, K97T, D. 16 mm 
B.C. 5 tftfc 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2799. 

No. 511 K*it3T|5|i: 



508 



• 513—534 

h 7 *T<nt 



z7 -Y y 



513 

7a7^x (Sift B.C. 424 ^tp) 

SPARATOKOS (c. 424 B.C.) 

|g, D. 10mm. Wt. 1.35g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4545. 

514 

X/<7 h ^7. (£f& B.C. 424 ^bl) 
SPARATOKOS (c. 424 B.C.) 

IH, D. 15 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 9565-50. 

515 

Xa7^ hX (SfA B.C. 424 ^tl) 

SPARATOKOS (c. 424 B.C.) 

£g, D. 15 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7219. 




510 




-> - - *S' ■ 



516 

3^-zlX ItS (£{£ B.C. 382- 
KOTYS I (382-359 B.C.) 
|g, D. 12 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 121. 



511 



•359 $0 




517 

7^1-dx (£(4 B.C. 371 —359 ip) 
AMATOKOS (371-359 B.C.) 
fHR> D.21mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8761. 



j^o 



518 

x \s X H tS (£{£ B.C. 348 ^bl) 

TERES n (348 B.C.) 

UHi, D. 21 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 10940-64. 

519 

7Il-vyU77X (ffifi B.C. 359—348 :£) 

KERSOBLEPTES (359-348 B.C.) 

ff$,i|, D. 12 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 10724. 

520 

^ h 'J # U X (£{£ B.C. 356 %0 
KETRIPORIS (356 B.C.) 
WM> D. 17 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 7220. 



521 

~*7 'J -feA-^3. (ffi(4 B.C. 386—385 ^) 
HEBRIZELMOS (386-385 B.C.) 
ffM, D. 18 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 10430-54. 



515 



522* 

'J ai/T+aX Cffli B.C. 306—280 30 

LYSIMACHUS (306-280 B.C.) 

$£, X9t-—>V, D. 20mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6810. 



525 

Ds'MaX (fflft B.C. 306—280 30 
LYSIMACHUS (306-280 B.C.) 
ff$B|, D. 20 mm 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6238. 

m ■■ mm. 

526 

-fe^xXltJ: (Sfit B.C. 330—300 30 
SEUTHES III (330-300 B.C.) 
ffiu], D. 22 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 6435. 



529 

^exx-frx (fttfc B.C. 200 *fK) 
MOSTIDES (c. 200 B.C.) 
ffIB, D.20mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6919. 

530 

•tXr-fxX (ffli B.C. 200 3^1) 

MOSTIDES (c. 200 B.C.) 

H, 4 F77-7, D. 17 mm, Wt. 16. 04 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6471. 






525 



527 



533 



523 

ila^-7*aX (ffififc B.C. 306-280 30 

LYSIMACHUS (306-280 B.C.) 

g|, 4F57v, D. 17 mm, Wt. 15. 72 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8063. 

$ = IM ¥»ft T'$& & flfc 7* L-' 7 •? V K n X^ItfO^flnJ 
524* 

'J a. -> v * ^ x (fflu B.C. 306—280 30 
LYSIMACHUS (306-280 B.C.) 

$.<!, 4 F?77, D. 18mm 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8096. 

No. 523 izmzmz. 



527 

-fe^xXltJ: CffiS B.C. 330-300 30 
SEUTHES I (330-300 B.C.) 
Hffi, D. 17 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv. 
Inv. No. 1370. 

No. 526 ^JI}3T|^i: 



528 

7¥4?jiX (£{4 B.C. 255—235 30 

ADAIOS (255-235 B.C.) 

]f|,f, D. 20 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 8365. 

i:*l«lJ»7 # a y ftggMo 



531 

ti-y^xnts caiiB.c 1 tans) 

SADALAS H (first century B.C.) 
flfjpt, D. 16 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 6559. 

M ■ 7£[K|3-COp 

532 

□ -rX^JU-7-XIttt (Sffi B.C. 2 3=~A.D. 12 30 
RHOIMETALKES I (2 B.C.— A.D. 1 2) 
MM, D.28mm 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 4546. 

5t = £l*l J <?? a —^ SVitlT' V ^hX, ffi 'J 7 < 7 
WgHtfPo 



533 

P-f *5>)Wt?, I1S (ffli B.C. 2^~A.D. 

RHOIMETALKES I (2 B.C.-A.D. 12) 

ff|B|, D. 27 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 3539. 

m. ■ HI, 7Mm&U„ 



12 50 



D — -T I 



w 



534 

3^- a X£ I^X+zl^iJ X (Sft B.C. 1 its) 
KOTYS AND RHESKUPORIS (first century B.C.) 
Wgf, D.20mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia, 
Inv. No. 47. 



■J Ki/rl'tt 



535 

7 -f U v *7x I tjf (ffli B.C. 382~336 30 

PHILIP I (382-336 B.C.) 

M, 4 F?77, D.23mm, Wt. 13. 67 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 2730. 

536 

7l/7f>Fn X±i (Sli B.C. 336-323 50 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT (336-323 B.C.) 
£g, D. 20 mm, Wt. 2. 92 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 5164. 

IE : W t M& fro * *j x?tjiff ft 



539 

TETRADRACHM OF THASOS 

M> 4 r'5 7-?, D.33mm. Wt. 17. 40 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 11157. 

S$t % No.538n[n]c 



540 

TETRADRACHM OF THASOS 

£t, 4 F77?, D.33mm, Wt. 17. 40 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 99900. 

$tWctii No.538^Ml% 




538 



539 



540 



541 



542 



•535—542 



DP 



B.C. 3 ~B.C. 1 iftjte 



537 

7 4 U v tf *It«: (ffifc B.C. 317 5^1) 

PHILIP I (c. 317 B.C.) 

§H, D. 16 mm, Wt. 2. 92 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 1437. 

% :No.536 35tcRi:o 



541 

r;xi<5 4 F7^fi 

TETRADRACHM OF THASOS 

IS, 4F77-7, D.35mm, Wt. 16. 30 g 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 

Inv. No. 10838-59. 

MMt & MO. 538 *C [SI C 



538 

$ 'JX%(Db F7^7( 

TETRADRACHM OF THASOS 
fig, 4 F 7 77, D.30mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 8233. 

H : UW<n^7 7 i/x4f 



3gSf^ 



542 

?7 7.g(7)4 F7^?I 

TETRADRACHM OF THASOS 

IB, 4F777, D. 33 mm, Wt. 16. 20 g 
Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. 10875-60. 

MMt % No.538KRi;o 



•543—547 

31 !i 

543 

ttft ('<? ?JlO 

BELT BUCKLE 

^fM L. 5.3 cm, H. 3.5 cm 

a if x f-'J'H, Xif^'X^-x'?* JIH-. (1972^) 

B.C. 5 Ut£<f£ 

District Museum of History, Lovech. 
Inv. No. 899. 

5 A ff ^«£ fcSftSl L Ti * 5. HRt± RflKT * ? ft, 

544 

HEADSTALL 

^|[sj, L. 5 cm, H. 3.3 cm 

n 7 * f">H, 7 if A- • X * - x if * tf}± (1974^) 

B.C. 5-ti'le 1 ^ 

District Museum of History, Lovech. 
Inv. No. 1012. 

wmt, mTn^nnwmm^m itz^mM<v$m, 

545 

mkus. (2j« 

TWO CHEEK PLECES 

ffflf, D. 6 cm 

D^j f-ffl, ^IfA-'X^-x 1 ?* m± (1974^) 

B.C. 5l£fc^ 

District Museum of History, Lovech. 

Wtfa*3U3&i£j6«*Oi **ifejBjSi*-i6» y xvtfM 
HWtE&&teM ltv^o y # yoft*Ba*#tt'Ci 

546 

^te (2*) 

TOW CHEEK PLECES 

I'j'Hi H. 9.8 cm 

o^t f-ffl, ?«f ^ • X * = * C * tH± (1974^) 

B.C. 5 ffjfctftR 

District Museum of History, Lovech. 

Inv. No. 142, 143. 

e - xmwt\H^, t y # * A # X QftfiB) z^fflffi 

549 

X47*X;fr 

SKYPHOS 

IS (SP##JKH&) ) H - 8-9 cm 

'<*?*>% 4 7'J'H, X 1- ]sJl?vtH± (1977^) 

B.C. 375~350^ 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia, 
Inv. No. A. 8432. 
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GOLD PECTORAL 

&, L. 20.8 cm, H. 8.3 cm 

s<*?JVX-t 7v'H, X h UA>?*lB± (1977^0 

b.c. 5 mm 

Archaeological Museum, Sofia. 
Inv. No. A8431 

^&3o li^ti^Scof-x^ffs^JS^n, rtn-p^ti, 

$HS Jt , / V 7 a V, X 7 y y 7 X WggSg.RLK 2 f@ 



4sC£*>« 

Nos. 177, 173, 173, HI, 3D, 432, 432, 517, 513 li, fls,£SMI4*0 
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